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Wondertul Growth of the Industry 


First 6 Months of 1912 Witness Remarkable Increase in Number 
of Cars Turned Out by American Factories. Especially 
in the Low~Priced Class—Registrations Grow 
Proportionately—Exports Also Gain 





oa since the automobile be- 


conditions obtaining in certain states, 


came a common, everyday Total Registration, January 1 to such as new automobile laws, lack of 
sight, and especially during B.-- RRR nels heap he ‘ini 859,858 laws covering the registration and 
the last few years when machines MEN chose cue Ger ices ease ees 18.8 regulation of motor vehicles, peren- 
have come into general use in great Truck 4 rete, January 1 to nial registration and local registra- 
numbers, people have indulged in ae eee Quer Dative Wear on tion are mentioned as well. 
more or less speculation as to the W9T1T cece eee ee eee eect teen ee eeeeeeee 24.0 In compiling this table nearly all 


total number in operation on the 


Total Amount Received in Fees, Etc. $4,769,873.29 


the figures used in enumerating the 


= Per — Increase Over Entire Yea 
streets and roads of the United RRO cli acs Sa Ta a Sa aia a ye 19.6 pleasure cars were those given by the 
States. Various guesses were ania Population Per Car in secretaries of state or other official 
heserded. some of which terned eat SPY SRN s 55 5 resiinct-erend wanes 110 . estan ¢ th registration of 
ee ee bs Car Output, July 1, 1911, to July 1, 2. 7 
to be fairly accurate, while others BR - TOR ks sicssesescsevcctvecneccsenire 252,569 automobiles, except in the case of 
were far below the figures given in Per Cent increase Over Calendar 20.7 those states in which there is at 


Tue AUTOMOBILE last winter after a 
careful and accurate census of the B- 
number of cars registered in every pe 


Value i! 1912 Automobile Exports to 


Increase Over 5 Months of 


present no provision for automobile 
registration. In these instances it 
was necessary to estimate, and each 


$11,139,125 


nikocvedetelelanalachieng oroiert are mia iaes aie roun aia 23.5 

state in the Union. Everyone recog- Value of 1912 Automobile Imports to estimate was made only after con- 
nizes the fact that the autornobile tee Wes wrens tenia eek end steno aes siderable research with references 
. ‘ : Per ot. Decrease from 5 Months ce M 

industry increased tremendously this RAS Se Eatin 8.6 to the local conditions, population 
spring, so THe AUTOMOBILE, in order _———_ Companies Incorporated ani and the character of the business 
to ascertain the output of American Teta! Capitatization of New Cém- done by the car dealers during the 
factories and the resultant sales, to- PAMi€S ... 0... eee cece erect eee eeeeeee $136 956,740 past six months, care being taken to 





gether with the registration figures 





make each estimate reasonably con- 





during the past 6 months, has again 

taken a census of the manufacturers and of the state registra- 
tion bureaus. The information resulting shows that American 
automobile makers built 252,569 cars of all sorts from July 1, 
I9II, to July 1, 1912, while the registrations have jumped to the 
amazing total of 850,988. 

Since the conversion of New Jersey to reciprocity in exempt- 
ing automobilists residing in other states from registration, the 
number of duplicate registrations, that is, the number of cars 
tegistered in more than one state, has been reduced to a very 
small number, so that it would be ultra-conservative to state 
that there are at present in use in the United States proper 
850,000 automobiles, leaving 9,858 as the number of duplicate 
registrations. A table of the states, on page 161, alphabetically 
arranged, gives the number of registrations in each state up to 
July 1, together with the figures in each for the year 1911 and 
the number of new registrations. The table also gives the num- 


ber of commercial vehicles registered at the present time, the 
number of electric pleasure vehicles and the total amount of 
revenue accruing to each state from automobile registration and 
chauffeurs’ 


fees during the first 6 months of 1912. Special 


‘ of cars registered from 48,266 to 42,632, 





servative in view of the tremendous 

increase in the business reported from all parts of the country. 
As shown by the chart on page 160, there is still a wide range 
of difference in the number of cars registered in the various 
states, New York retaining the lead with 92,407, having gained 
8,438 cars since January 1, 1912. California, the next in line, 
shows a tremendous increase, jumping from 59,202 at the be- 
ginning of the year to 78,603 by July 1, a gain of 19,401. On 
account of her change of policy in regard to the registration of 
non-residents, New Jersey has dropped from third place to 
seventh with respect to the number of cars registered, Ohio 
moving up into her place from fourth place last winter, having 
increased 10,212 cars in the meantime, making her total registra- 
tion 56,000. Pennsylvania has moved up one place in the line 
since last January, being fourth with a registration of 52.257 
and showing an increase,of 7,985 machines. Massachusetts, fifth 
in order last winter, has dropped to eighth place, being super- 
seded by Illinois, with a registration of 47,104, a gain of 9,000. 
Indiana, with 46,826 cars, having gained 10,000, and New Jersey, 
which dropped from. third place by decreasing in the number 
showing that over 
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and imports from 1900 to June, 1912. The heavy lines indicating the exports and the lighter lines showing the imports 


5,628 cars belonging to non-residents were not registered this 
year. There was.an increase in the number of machines owned 
by residents of New Jersey as the dealers in that state report 
that business is good, so the number of non-residents taking ad- 
vantage of the new conditions in the state must have been con- 
siderably in excess of the 5,628 decrease. Massachusetts follows 
New Jersey in eighth place with a registration of 42,000, show- 
ing a gain of 3,093 cars as compared with last winter’s figures, 
while Iowa retains ninth place with 38,009 cars and an increase 
of 10,000, and Michigan is tenth again with 34,588 and a gain of 
6,792. The other thirty-nine states and territories stand as 
shown in the illustration, the curve representing the number 
of cars registered sloping downward from Michigan’s 34,588 to 
Nevada’s 720. A number of the states have moved up the line 
in the past 6 months, passing others which have dropped to in- 
ferior places. 

A very interesting feature of the situation with regard to the 
registration is the per cent. of increase in the various states. 
This is given in the table at the bottom of the left column on 
page 164 and is graphically illustrated .in the chart at the top 
of the same page, showing the curve which represents the per 
cent. of gain in each state. A study of this will serve to dis- 
cover a number of surprising facts with regard to the ratio of 
increase in the different states, and also giving an illuminating 
sidelight on the degree of the growth in prosperity of the states. 





The average per cent. of increase in the registration of cars 
in the United States for the past 6 months was 24.6 as com- 
pared with 39.6 for the entire year of I9II over IQIO. 


Maine's Increase Most Rapid 


o the surprise of many, Maine leads the whole country in 
per cent. of increase in automobile registration, having 
added 67.5 per cent. since January 1, 1912. These figures sub- 
stantiate the reports made during the spring as to the farmers 
buying cars with the proceeds of their potato crops. Five other 
states, Oregon, Mississippi, New Mexico, Delaware and Arizona, 
show increases of over 40 per cent., while nine more have added 
over 30 per cent. to their registration. The only state showing 
a decrease is New Jersey, which lost 11.7 per cent. in registra- 
tion, or 5,268 machines, including over sixty trucks, in all proba- 
bility those of the big New York and Philadelphia department 
stores, which, as non-residents, were not obliged to register under 
the new law. One of the surprising features of the study of the 
per cent. of increase is its regularity, as shown in the curve on 
page 164, Maine being the only state having a gain of over 50 
per cent. 

Another absorbing phase of the registration is the ratio of the 
number of cars registered in a state to the population. In this 
respect, the average obtaining throughout the country is one car 
to every 110 of the population. The standing of the states and 
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territories with reference to this ratio is given in the table at the 
bottom of the right column on page 164 and is illustrated in 
the curve at the top of page 165. As shown in both the table 
and diagram, the District of Columbia stands first with one car 
to every thirty-five of the population. Nebraska and South 
Dakota come next with forty-five people per car, followed by 
Indiana, Iowa, Maine and New Jersey with sixty persons per 
car, and so on down the line, sixteen of the states having less 
than 160 people for each automobile, while twenty-one others 
have between 100 and 200 population for every car. The curve 
begins to sky-rocket right here, ending with Mississippi, which 
has 1,000 people for every automobile. The salient point about 
the curve is that it is so uniform throughout a large part of its 
length, pointing to a.more even distribution of cars in pro- 
portion to the population than the registration by states would 
seem to indicate. 


Trucks Show a Decided Gain 


iggeeagiciy vehicles have increased considerably in number 
as was widely predicted last winter, the country’s total 
jumping from 25,451 in December, 1911, to 31,574 by July 1, 1912. 
As in the case of the pleasure cars, New York State leads with 
a total registration of 7,977, as shown in the table on page 161. 
California keeps up her reputation by falling into second place 
with 3,180, while Massachusetts is a close third with 3,170. 
Then there is a big drop to Pennsylvania’s 2,215 and the 2,100 
trucks used in Illinois. Indiana and Michigan come next in line 
with 1,492 and 1,300 trucks, respectively. Then follow Ohio 
with 1,250, Iowa with 1,195 and Minnesota with 1,015. 

In the electric pleasure car field, which comprises a total of 
32,000 vehicles, New York is still the leading state, having ap- 
proximately 6,000 of them in use. Ohio proudly bids for sec- 
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ond place with 2,917 and Massachusetts shows her standing as 
an electric car state by. displaying a total of 2,800, while Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania tie for fourth place with 2,500 apiece. 
Michigan and New Jersey tie for the next place at 1,500, fol- 
lowed by Indiana with 1,400, Minnesota with 1,200 and Wiscon- 
sin with 1,000. Thus it goes all the way down to New Mexico, 
which is credited with only ten electric pleasure cars. 

The total revenue of the states from fees, etc., for the past 
6 months was $4,760,873.20. The state making the most out of 
its automobile department since the first of the year is, of 
course, New York, whose revenue from this source totaled 
$941,347.25. Pennsylvania stands second, as shown in the table, 
with $525,679.43, while Massachusetts is third with $513,201.67 
and New Jersey stands fourth in line with $369,062.04. Illinois 
automobilists have enriched her treasury. to the extent of 
$305,520 in the same time, entitling her to fifth place in this 
respect. Ohio is sixth with $280,000, while Connecticut ranks 
seventh, having acquired $233,000 from her automobilists since 
January 1, 1912. Then there is a big drop to Minnesota, which 
is only $125,000 the richer for the automobiles within her bor- 
ders, and to Michigan in ninth place with $119,000. Wisconsin 
stands tenth with revenues from her motorists to the extent of 
$109,825. The other states show revenues from the automo- 
bilists from $090,677 of Missouri to the $940 of Utah. Those 
states having no regulation for the registration of automobiles 
have no revenue from this source, of course, while those states 
in which the registration is a local matter are similarly situated, 
the fees generally going toward the improvement of the roads 
in the county in which the automobilist is resident. As the fees 
are usually devoted to the same end, however, in the states in 
which they go to swell the income of the state treasury, the 
result is practically the same. The states having no provision 








Automobile Registrations in the United States for 6 Months of 1912, Together with the Amount of Fees Collected. 


























New Registration Commercial | Electric | Registration | 
State or Territory Total | Registration up to Vehicle | Car ees for | Remarks 
Registration 1912 1912 Registration | Registration | 1912 
| | 
IR i ON ee ee 3,970 1,114 2,856 25 50 $62,500.50 | New law 
c= rot arora did earned ices 2,085 600 1,485 27 40 10,425.00 | New law 
NS Fico) Ghd uve Sixrae Wis woR ia 3,366 500 2,866 30 | 35 16,830.00 
RN a nc ea ea CUS aid aryl 78,603 19,401 59,202 3,180 | 2,500 38,801.00 
Are 11,083 1,600 9,483 25 150 55,415.00 | Local registration 
IN 0 ocr fo a.5: Glace a e-@cbae 8 15,400 1,400 14,000 500 | 450 233,000.00 
SESS Siete 1,780 529 1,251 84 75 15,425.00 
District of Columbia*.............. 10,000 1,678 8,322 125 250 3,356.00 | Perennial registratoin 
Sele titi cain dren k ote onaie ane 4,964 1,075 3,889 105 | 60 2,150.00 | Perennial registration 
ERR SR ERATE ERT RS INCE cont 15,900 3,530 12,368 170 | 300 7,064.00 
8 a rg ei Si Be re 4,080 800 3,280 40 > 66. peices No state registration 
cs sc ecu Wie rcia cic iceer cso aves 47,104 9,000 38,104 2,100 1,800 305,520.00 
I oi we bic 6. sere ok) a wasenereees 46,826 10,000 36,826 1,492 1,400 | 46,826.00 
Ro ene cuca ee hansen ree Ts 38,009 10,000 28,009 1,195 1,100 232,440.49 
Kansas{...... 9,917 1,600 8,317 150 te”) OL CRA No state registration 
RE ere eee 3,500 632 2,886 124 | 40 20,000.00 
NO, ee 6,067 1,200 4,867 50 48 30,335.00 | Local registration 
ESET 0, oc fal ann Dae WEIS Rtg Wace 16,835 6,790 10,045 284 200 84,076.00 | Perennial registration 
I og wind ate whos Go aang a-Ses 9,100 1,000 8,100 570 | 250 80,160.53 
RR ee ee 42 ,000 3,093 38,907 3,170 } 2,800 513,201.67 
eS eee See uenace mameaenoneeHee 34,588 6,792 27,796 1,300 1,500 119,000.00 
EEA Paine ea eee ay eae 25,000 5,725 19,275 1,015 1,200 125,000.00 
NE i aia. 5G/5' Espinado cu 8 sala okrs 1,800 560 1,240 4 20 13,000.00 
I OT 2 ent Bia a conch at 20,579 4,413 16,166 472 | 900 99,677.00 
ig. «2 at's chiar Meena w a 3,329 600 2,729 40 - an ae ee No state registration 
SS oe nadie Pdraixceiwmsareceo we bs 28,791 5,697 23,094 528 700 | 11,394.00 
ia ech aly Go be eraerares 720 200 520 | 25 15 POG No state registration 
New Hampshire................... 5,000 | 500 4,500 82 75 | 94,626.00 
III 56 secs; a banerate @uy-er nibs 42,632 | Decrease 48,260 1,000 | 1,500 369,062.04 | New law 
Sere 1,989 | 60 1,389 30 _, A tee eee No state registration 
MUU ecg ioc aged sei eve eas | 92,407. | 8,438 83,969 7,977 | 6,000 941,347.25 
ES eee 5,000 1 ave 3,728 88 7 25,000.00 
North Dakota..................... | 7,900 680 7,220 so. | 85 23,700.00 
io. . set eeng us (rer erst, Ul dues ecae avd [ 56,000 10,212 | 45,788 1,250 | 2,917 280,000.00 
RISES SE tae eevee ana eee eee a 4,659 1,200 3,459 i 40 60 23,295.00 
ER oi I ee ian gine are 8,872 2,865 6,007 } 150 200 37,210.00 
RE hs sa tala wi v.dreped eles 52,257 7,985 44,272 2,215 2,500 525,679.43 
Rhode Island. ais ata daee Gelnc baki a catia 6,517 500 6,017 185 150 65,170.00 
ee 8,366 1,300 7,066 120 75 41,830.00 | Local registration 
No 5 ble qikitine wieder eww 13,492 2,250 11,242 122 150 2,250.00 | Perennial registration 
, SRR eer Sa Gr ee 7,464 | 1,000 6,464 | 125 85 7,464.00 
MS Piya cos ON Sis o Oalea proses es 20,588 5,000 15,588 450 700 2,500.00 | Local registration 
tah. 2,290 470 1,820 | 38 40 940.00 
ion 05 gtd ke Renae she 3,632. | 378 3,254 | 80 100 66,789.38 
PN aah.) 5 ei'y a, cesta sa dikaleiw eles 4,797 | 777 4,020 134 150 37,500.00 
WHEMENIOR...... << occ. cc cece sence 10,589 2,000 8,589 175 125 21,178.00 ; : 
I ex cdi na. ace wis woe 2,244 143 2,091 54 25 22,440.00 | Perennial registration 
RR aera 21,965 6,134 15,831 | 610 1,000 109,825.00 | Newlaw 
WI go oo rv ekes Sines ess 2,328 600 1,728 34 20 11,640.00 | Local registration 
MINS: 4.5 Seraratcvattataietracatomd 859,858 135,335 712,168 | 31,574 32,000 $4,769,873.29 
1 








*Including non-residents. 





+Estimated on basis of population with reference to location and sectional registration. 
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EXPORTS OF AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS FOR 1909, 1910 AND 1911, AND FOR 5 MONTHS IN 1912 
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1909 1910 1911 
| 
Number Values. Number | Values Number Values | Number Values 
NI, oo cack priweadcdive neler neeeeciiele 4,686 | $6,889,031 8,443 | $11,210,295 | 15,807 $15,924,361 9,516 $9,351,140 
SE ee ee | te 

CTO R TREE Or re ee 2,059,210 | 2,755,592 4,021 3,380,266 2,340 2,476 917 
ee Fe a ais: rane ao wher elAed Orso areata 846,136 | 753,204 | 420 449,757 284 212,094 
on i uuakisoah iecalunried 181,087 | 331,754 115 124/615 187 132/663 
RR aes a ae gig, BA, cirk a Ss car Si Parti wore Abtgid car eeawrme 224,068 377,750 176 199,986 85 93,772 
NN ER Fr eee te) Con men er ee 335,675 | 764,463 795 718,360 609 491,937 
ST ors ee oa ta ac ce pam aliedeacee ain‘eln'h a htates 2,437,042 5,021,043 4,987 5,549,998 3,233 3,766,163 
EEE SAE RS ee aa ere rere serene te 494,238 | .... 89,903 | 298 92,974 76 115,130 
ee ND, kc bess enengee) «eveseweee 337,414 | 412,588 | 300 343,281 124 121,882 
a ER NG te aL) A ier ee 240,453 | 519,160 1,116 1,356,445 581 704,417 
i caine mnmaneceh ale) ap ube me 303,452 | 748,983 2,476 2,217,762 1,345 1,286,264 
EE NIN. 6 ico cvvcrceccecnciel| sees dereee 191,448 | 599,756 813 795,576 455 476,929 
EI oot Sn aang Mad Cagwat) Pierre 136,394 | 216,150 280 | 295,341 197 171,956 
he SEE a ee ee Ce Se Bo) i ee | Pa 2: ee 1,791,974 
aieerndhee tise ke tae aeEeKeNeel Gavetwewed Oe WOES? Pf isis ccccese SES FOODS F cccccssees 5 ee 8 eee $11,139,125 











as yet for registration and regulation of automobiles, namely, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nevada and New Mexico, are coming 
to recognize the value to the people of imposing a slight tax 
on automobiles in this manner, creating as it does a considerable 
sum each year for the betterment of the existing roads through- 
out the state and the building of new roads as the need arises. 
It will not be very long, in all probability, before these states 
will pass laws bringing about a state of things very similar to 
that now existing in other states in this respect. The automo- 
bilists will not object, even though it puts them to a slight in- 
crease of expense to be figured in the yearly upkeep of their 
cars, for they know that such a condition of affairs points to 
better roads and more roads throughout the state, which, for 
them, means increased pleasure and comfort as well as a wider 
radius for short tours. Those states which at present have laws 
which do not provide for yearly registration, that is, where a 
single registration suffices for all time, show some indications of 
preferring the yearly registration system with its accompanying 
increase of revenue and corresponding improvement of the 
highways, so that they, as well as the states which do not register 
cars at present, will conform to the more general practice. 


Registration Increase, 19.7 Per Cent 


othe increase the registration throughout the United States in 
such a marked degree as the figures indicate, the sale of 
automobiles must have been enormous in the past 6 months. 
And, naturally, in the logical course of reasoning, this means a 
greatly increased production of cars. In order to determine the 
extent of the output of automobiles by American factories dur- 
ing the year ending July 1, 1912, THe AuToMoBILeE sent letters 
to every automobile manufacturer in the country, requesting in- 
formation as to the number of pleasure cars and the number 
of commercial vehicles turned out by him during that period. 
Nearly all of them answered, giving the desired information, and 


in the cases of the others, agents and dealers were able to give 
approximate information as to the total production for that 
time. When the figures thus secured were totaled, it appeared 
that American manufacturers produced 252,569 self-propelled 
vehicles from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1912. These consisted 
approximately of the following: 





SE EINE CRUD a 5.5 -oieiin coins dere ee ea Sen wunmmesceies 228,369 
I INN aati ao drains Gi O.ein bis ccavn'g dda ae aCaleee wae aeidiern 16,500 
as ashen ty woe ior orioee Ww amar aS eo ated 700 
MSCCEFIG HUGRBTUITE COLE. 6 6.o.ocicdiccvccceeses ee ee eee ne 6,000 
RUE SUNN 5. oii oo etre ck boa ia we Oe WME ak Roles mae Kelneunen 1,000 

NN acsrex doh anche Se ig. od ale al torsade green a arg iaawalaeraie.s 252,569 


At first glance, this number may seem tremendous, but, when 
compared with the output of American-built cars in the year 
IQII—209,957 cars—it seems well within reason, the makers hav- 
ing predicted an output of 247,427 for the year 1912. The 252,569 
represents half of 1911 and half of 1912, so it looks as if the 
makers are keeping their promise, though, of course, that can- 
not be determined until the end of the year. 

An interesting side to the output total is the fact that a 
larger percentage of it than ever is made up of small, low-priced 
machines, two companies alone turning out over 80,000 cars 
during the year from July 1, 1911, to July 1, 1912. This also 
has another effect on the situation, that is, with reference to the 
average price of the American-built car. As shown in the 
chart on page 165, this has been steadily declining ever since 
1907, the year in which it attained its highest level, $2,137.56. 
Last year it was $1,245.99, and this year it has dropped to 
$1,083.10. The small cars form the bulk of the automobile ex- 
ports of the country, the average price of the cars exported dur- 
ing the past 6 months being $977.98. The difference in the 
average price caused by the wide use of the higher-priced cars 
in the United States is significant. 

The enormous output of the small machines as compared to 
the larger ones points out another interesting fact. This is the 
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1909 1910 | 
Number Values. Number Values Number Values | Number Values 
—— —E _ — - -_ RS | eS | —— a ee es 
| 
0 o9.d o oi'e Bisel looe Arattns acavetiaw th Oke 1,645 $3,071,002 1,024 $2,080,555 972 $2,098,481 | 361 $826,123 
Imported from— | | | 
United Kingdom rrr: seoaee 101 233,383 | 94 | 212,969 173 403,506 | 76 183,271 
ee ee hing ee 5 ite 928 1,670,900 | 556 | 1,066,356 341 770,643 195 471,703 
Germany , ith ee ; 127 321,033 | 129 } 314,577 160 350,239 | ae 60,222 
NS icc atarg Pere reercrscrrrsrcveccoeces 418 689 ,454 | 169 | 312,478 131 203,733 | 35 333,118 
NN re eee 71 156,232 76 | 174,175 167 370,360 |. 23 57,440 
ee er eee Eee et ey oe | 2 ee a e 6 125,930 
Total automobiles, and parts of le ahi iy nl ECO $2,737,208 | .. ate Ris "$2,446,248 Pe os i ee ys $952,053 
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degree to which the American automobile factories have become 
organized, systematized and standardized so that everything 
works along smoothly, resulting in a large output, which, how- 
ever, is not of a spasmodic character, in spite of its magnitude. 

The last 6 months have been very busy ones for the industry, 
almost every factory in the field doing something with a view 
to either increasing its capacity or bettering its appointments and 


equipment. A great many of them have been putting up addi- 
tions, some large enough to double the former capacity of the 
establishment, while others have built or leased new factories, 
finding their previous quarters too small for their rapidly in- 
creasing business. 


Many Companies Incorporated 
he number of companies incorporated in the last 6 months 
for the purpose of manufacturing and selling automo- 
biles and parts and for renting automobiles, running motor 
truck and bus lines, conducting garages and repair shops and 
manufacturing and selling accessories—S8oi—gives a fair idea 
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of the activity in the field since the first of the year. The total 
number of those incorporated during this period as intending 
to manufacture and sell automobiles and parts is 449, while the 
others amount to 352. The total capitalization of these com- 
panies is $136,956,740, the capital of those formed to make and 
deal in cars and parts aggregating $70,291,700, while that of 
the other concerns is $66,665,040. It is interesting to note the 
variation in the incorporations from month to month, as shown 
in the following tabulation: 


Automobiles Garages 

Month and parts Capital etc. Capital 
[ee ee 71 $8,856,500 38 $2;578,500 
oS re 90 9,231,500 75 4,613,000 
eee 59 © 9,258,100 55 2,966,500 
er 79 11,902,600 72 4,593,000 
PE ecanyerorwrerntiwaienss 89 21,224,0L0 75 50,134,600 
WE aa cite eee aaeacew 61 9,819,009 37 1,779,440 

NEE, salea.c cuts sae 449 $70,291,700 ‘352 $66,665,040 


This gives an average of 134 incorporations per month, with 
an average capitalization of $170,982.19. Of these, seventy-five 
companies were incorporated a month on the average to make 
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respondingly decreasing. 


was $21,636,661. 


~ 


and sell automobiles and parts, with an average capital of $156,- 
551.67, together with an average of fifty-nine other companies 
connected with the automobile industry having an average capi- 
talization of $189,389.31 

The United States has settled into first place as the leading 
automobile-exporting nation of the world, the value of the ex- 
ports of automobiles and parts from our shores.to foreign coun- 
tries steadily increasing, while the value of the imports is cor- 
As shown in the chart on page 160 
and in the tables on page 162, the value of the exports for the 
first 5 months of the year 1912 was $11,139,125 and the value of 
the imports for the same period $952,053. 
the figures for the entire year of 1911 the above figures show a 
large increase, as the total valuation of the exports in that year 
The value of the imports for 1911 was $2,500,- 


In comparison with 


000, which, when contrasted with the figures for the first 5 months 
of this year, given above, plainly show the rapid rate at which 
If this present rate of decrease con- 
tinues, and there is no reason why it should not, the total value 
of the imports at the end of the year 1912 will be $600,000 less 
than at the end of the year IgII. 


importation is decreasing. 


of the 
A S 


for th 


exports will probably touch $25,000,000. 


Great Britain Takes Many Cars 


shown in the tables on page 162, the value of .the exports 
to the United Kingdom for 1912 up to June 1 is $2,476,- 
917 against $3,380,266 for the entire year of I9QII. 
of the imports from the United Kingdom amounts to $183,271 
for the first 5 months of 1912, while they amounted to $403,506 


e whole 12 months of 1911. 
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On the other hand, the value 
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PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN REGISTRATION 
SINCE JANUARY 1, 1912 


STATE OR PER CENT. 
TERRITORY INCREASE 
PE cCeseuplendcbntenerndeevasekedesvnavirepone ee 67.5 
ee 47.8 







MisSissippi 45.2 
New Mexico 43.2 
Ne oan a tn Ue at ware wwe eee wee 42.5 
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PER CAPITA DISTRIBUTION OF AUTOMOBILES 
IN THE SEVERAL STATES 





POPULATION 

STATE OR PER CAR 
TERRITORY REGISTERED 
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During the first 5 months of this year the value of the auto- 
mobiles exported to France was $212,094 up to June 1, and the 
figure for 1911 was $449,757. More cars are imported to the 
United States from France than from any other country, it being 
the only country besides Italy whose imports have increased 
proportionately in the first 5 months of 1912 to the entire year 
1911. The value of the imports from France up to June 1 of 
this year was $471,703 as compared with $770,643 in the whole 
of 1911. The most remarkable increase in our exportation has 
been made in our commerce with Germany, to which country 
automobiles valued at $132,663 have been exported during the 
first 5 months of 1912, while the exports to that country during 
the 12 months of 1911 were valued at only $124,615, an increase 
of $8,048. A comparison of the number of cars shipped to 
Germany during the first 5 months of 1912 and the 12 months 
of 1911 show plainly that the lower-priced American cars are 
finding a growing market in Germany, as the number of auto- 
mobiles exported in I91I was 115 and up to June 1, 1912, there 
were 187 cars, an increase of 72. Correspondingly, the impor- 
tation of automobiles from Germany show a great falling off, the 
value of the cars imported up to June 1 of this year being $60,222 
and the number of cars being 27, while in 1911 the entire impor- 
tation amounted to $350,239 and the number of cars was 160. 


Canada Gets Bulk of Our Exports 


he exports to Italy up to June 1 amounted to $93,772 and 
for 1911 they were valued at $199,986. The imports 
from Italy in 1912 up to June 1, however, have increased by 
$129,385 over the total imports from that country in IgII, as 
the valuation of this year’s importation is $333,118 and in 1911 
it was $203,733 for the entire year. 

Canada maintains the lead of foreign countries using Ameri- 
can cars and the value of our exports to that country for the 
first 5 months of this year falls short of the figures for the 

Our exports to Canada 
months 


entire year of 1911 by only $1,783,825. 
during 1911 were valued at $5,549,998 and in the first 5 


of this year the value of the automobile exports was $3,766,163. 

In 1912, $704,417 worth of machines built in the United States 
were exported to South America up to June 1, while, in the 
whole year of 1911, $1,356,445 was invested by the people of 
that continent in our motor cars. 

It is the lower-priced American cars that have the largest 
foreign market, because, as a general thing, the foreigner who 
can afford to buy a higher-priced car is satisfied with the product 
of his own country. Recently the lower-priced American auto- 
mobile has been gaining favor abroad, as is evidenced by the 
fact that the average price of the exported cars has dropped 
from $1,000.70 in 1911 to $977.98 in the first 5 months of 1912. 

The value of the tires exported from this country increased 
from $1,838,482 in June, 1911, to $2.335.9020 in May, 1912, or 
$497,438. 

That American-made automobiles have established themselves 
firmly on foreign soil is clearly shown by the tremendous in- 
crease in the value of the cars exported from this country in the 
past 10 years. As will be seen upon referring to the upper right 
of the chart on page 160, the value of the cars and parts ex- 
ported in 1901 was only $367,371, while in 1905 this business 
amounted to $2,695,655. In 1905, which is the first year for 
which any importation records are available, they were valued 
at $2,002,459. In the following year they reached their highest 
point at $4,910,208, and the exports for that year were $4,400,186. 
After 1905 the imports fluctuated very much, but the exports 
continued to gain steadily. In 1909, the exports reached $7,786,- 
617 and the imports touched their second highest figure, 
$3,927,508, but one year later the imports had lost almost 100 per 
cent., while the exports had gained almost the same amount. 
In 1911 the imports dropped to $2,500,000 and the exports jumped 
to $21,636,661. Up to June 1, 1912, the value of the exports 
was $11,139,125 and the imports were valued at $952,053. With 
7 months of this year left after these figures were compiled, in 
which to carry on business, it is safe to predict that the value 
of the exports for 1912 will reach $25,000,000. 




















Diagram showing fluctuation in average price of the American-built car from 1902 to date 
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Legal News of the Week 


Enterprize Automobile Company Wins 
Suit in Which Infringement Against 
Dyer Patents Was Claimed 


Bergdoll Appeals $104,000 Judgment in Favor of Westing- 
house-—Ford Enjoins Price Cutters 


ETTERS patent 921,963 and forty claims set forth in letters 
patent 885,986 were sustained and declared to be valid and 
infringed in the suit brought by the Enterprize Automobile Com- 
pany of Hoboken, N. J., against Albert Solvay, a Brooklyn liv- 
eryman, owner of two Darracq cars by Judge Van Vechten 
Veeder in the United States District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

The patents in suit were the Dyer patents covering an auto- 
mobile vehicle and a selective type of transmission. 

Proof of the patent was made and a defense was filed on be- 
half of Solvay. The final argument was made June Io and the 
matter has been in the hands of the court since that day. 

The interlocutory decree awarding an injunction, accounting 
and damages is as follows: 

At a Stated Term of the United States District Court for the 
District of New York, held in the Post Office Building, 
srooklyn, on this 19th day of July, 1912. 
Present: 
HON. VAN VECHTEN VEEDER, 
ENTERPRIZE AUTOMOBILE ComMPANy, } 
Complainant, 


Eastern 
Borough of 


UNITED STATES JUDGE. 


vs. In Equity. 
ALBERT Sotvay. 
Defendant. 
INTERLOCUTORY DECREE. 


having come on for final hearing on the 


This cause pleadings and proofs 


herein, now, on consideration thereof and after he aring John Robert Tay- 
lor, Esq., of counsel for the Complainant, ae on motion of Dyer, Dyer & 
Taylor, Solicitors for the Complainant, 


it 
ORDERED, ADJUDGED and DECREED as follows, to wit: 

1. That United’ States Letters Patent No. 885,986, granted April 28. 
1908, to Leonard H. Dyer, for Transmission Gear for Motor Vehicles, and 
United States Letters Patent No. 921,963, granted May 18, 1909, to En- 
terprize Automobile Company on the application of Leonard H. Dyer, for 
Automobile Vehicle, said patents being the Letters Patent in suit, are 
good and valid Letters Patent; that the said Leonard H. Dyer was the 


original and first inventor of the inventions described in said Letters 
Patent; _that the Complainant, Enterprize Automobile Company, above 
named, is now, and continuously since the 18th day of May, 1909, has 


been possessed of the entire legal right, title and interest in and to the 
said Letters Patent 921,963, and in and to the inventions covered thereby, 
and is now, and continuously since the 21st day of September, 1908, has 
been possessed of the entire legal right, title and interest in and to the said 
Letters Patent 885,986, and in and to the inventions covered thereby. 

2. That the Defendant, Albert Solvay, has infringed upon each and both 
of said Letters Patent, and upon the exclusive rights of the Complainant 
under the same, by using and selling automobile vehicles constructed in 
accordance with the inventions of said Letters Patent 921,963 and all three 
claims thereof, and transmission gears for motor vehicles constructed in 
accordance with the inventions of said Letters Patent 885,986 and claims 
1 to 17 inclusive, 20 to 31 inclusive, 46, and 48 to 57 inclusive thereof. 

3. That the Complainant recover from the Defendant, Albert Solvay, 
the profits. gains and advantages which the said Defe ndant has received or 
made, or which have arisen or accrued to him by reason of any infringe- 
ment of each and both of the said Letters Patent, together with the damages 
which the Complainant has sustained by reason of such infringement. 

4. That this cause be referred to specially 
appointed as Master by this Court by reason of his experience in such mat- 
ters, to ascertain and take and report to the Court an account of the said 
profits, and also the amount of damages sustained by the said Complainant 
from said intringement; that the Complainant upon said accounting have the 
right tec cause an examination of the Defendant, Albert Solvay, and his 
servants, agents, attorneys, employees, workmen and confederates, ore tenus. 
or otherwise and also to cause the production of the books, vouchers and 
documents of said Defendant, and that the said Defendant and his servants, 


agents, attorneys, employees, workmen and confederates attend for the pur- 
pose of such accounting before said Master, from time to time, as he shall 
direct. 


5. That a perpetual injunction be 
ant, Albert Solvay, and his servants, 
and confederates, and each 
them and each and every 
structing, using, vending, 


issued herein against the said Defend- 
agents, attorneys, employees, workmen 
and every of them, enjoining and restraining 
of them from directly or indirectly making, con- 
delivering, working or putting into operation or 
use, motor vehicles like or similar to those which the said Defendant has 
heretofore made or used, or sold, in infringement of either or both of 
the aforesaid Letters Patent, and from directly or indirectly in any manner 
counterfeiting or imitating ‘the inventions of Letters Patent No. 921,963, 
and claims 1 to 17, inclusive, 20 to 31, inclusive, 46, and 48 to 57, inclu- 
sive, of Letters Patent No. 885,986, or upon the rights of the Complainant 
under the same. 

6. That the Complainant recover of the Defendant its costs, charges and 
disbursements in this suit to be taxed, and that the Complainant have execu- 
tion therefor forthwith. 


VAN VECHTEN VEEDER. 
United States Judge. 
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The seventeen claims of patent 885.986 which were not cov- 
ered, or which were not mentioned in the decree are as follows: 
Claim 18 covers a phase of reduced speed gearing that is dis- 
connected when not in use. Claim 19 is the same except that in- 
cludes a reversing gear. Claims 32 to 45 deal with details of 
operation, 47 is for a means for directly connecting the driving 
and driven shafts with all intermediate gears at rest. The sev- 
enteen claims were not in issue so far as appears on the record. 

While the court went to considerable length in considering the 
case, the defense that is promised when the same patents are 
tried out in the basic suits against the Maxwell, Winton, Loco- 


mobile and Saurer companies will be much more elaborate and 
detailed. 


Bergdoll Appeals Big Judgment 


PHILADELPHIA, July 22—Judgment of $104,000 in favor of the 
Westinghouse Machine Company rendered last week by Judge 
Audenried in Common Pleas Court in a suit against the Louis 
J. Bergdoll Motor Company, has been appealed by the latter. 

The dispute arose over differences regarding the terms of a 
contract entered into about 3 years ago for the manufacture and 
delivery of 1000 motors by the Westinghouse Company, to be de- 
livered within a specified time to the Bergdoll Company. 

Officials of the Bergdoll Company today outlined their side of 
the case substantially as follows: Back in 1910, shortly after the 
organization of the Louis J. Bergdoll Motor Company, a con- 
tract was entered into with the Westinghouse Machine Company 
for the furnishing of 1000 gasoline motors to be used in the 
building of the Bergdoll 30. These motors were to be furnished 
in specified allotments as required. Over half the number were 
manufactured and delivered before the trouble began. Then the 
defendant company contends that a hitch occurred in the de- 
livery of the balance—about 450—-around which the suit revolves. 
In this contention the Bergdoll Company complains that it lost 
money in unfilled orders owing to the failure of the plaintiff to 
furnish the motors with which to equip the cars, the company 
being unable to keep pace with sales. In the meantime to avoid 
future complications the Bergdoll Company established a shop 
and began the manufacture of its own motors, not only for the 
30, but also all other models and refused to accept the 450 when 
completed, claiming justification for the refusal on the grounds 
that the machine company had not delivered the remainder of the 
motors at the agreed-upon time. This contention was decided 
as being without merit by the Court. 

Judge Audenried in rendering decision said that the Westing- 
house Company was not bound to find a market for the motors 
the Bergdoll Company refused to take, and awarded the former 
concern the amount due on the balance of unaccepted motors. 


Injunctions Against Price-Cutters 


3UFFALO, N. Y., July 22—Judge Hazel late this afternoon 
granted a temporary injunction to the Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany restraining the International Automobile League of Buf- 
falo, composed of John H. Tranter, Alfred C. Bidwell, William 
Priess and John C. Hurley, from selling Ford automobiles at 
less than the standard price, infringing on Ford patents and 
from federating with the dealers to procure machines at 
less than The officials of the International Automobile 
League of Buffalo are ordered by Judge Hazel to appear in 
court on Tuesday. July 30, to show cause why the injunction 
should not be made permanent and also to appear before him 
the first Monday in September in reply to the bill of complaint. 

A perpetual injunction has been granted by the United States 
District Court against Bloomingdale Brothers, a New York de- 
partment store, forbidding the company to sell Mosler spark- 
plugs at less than list price. 

A suit of the same general character as the above has heen 
entered on behalf of A. R. Mosler & Company against the Auto 
Surplus Stock Syndicate and William Wooster. its president. 


cost. 
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Thropp Patent Is Invalid 


Court Holds -__ Machine Was 
Anticipated by Fisk Device—Mais 


in Receivers Hands 


Case Companies in Peculiar Legal Tangle—DeTamble 
Creditors File Bankruptcy Petition 


OSTON, July 20—Judge Brown of the United States Dis- 

trict Court of Massachusetts has given his decision in the 

case brought against the Fisk Rubber Company of Chicopee by 

the De Laski & Thropp Circular Woven Tire Company, in which 

he dismissed the bill brought by the latter company. The opin- 

1on was rendered July 16 at the Federal building in Boston. The 
judge in his opinion says: 

The bill alleges iniringement of claims 1 and 2 of letters patert No. 822,- 
561 to P. D, Thropp for apparatus for manufacturing wheel tires. Appli- 
cation was tiled November 1, 1905; the patent is dated June 5, 1906. ‘The 
invention relates especially to apparatus for holding a clencher tire in posi- 
tion during the vlcanizing process. 

1, lire forming apparatus comprising an annular core or mandrel, 
annular pressure rings arranged to engage the clencher edges of 
the tire, leaving the outer body portion of the tire exposed and 
means for forcing the pressure rings into a predetermined position 
with respect to the core or mandrel. 

2. Tire forming apparatus, comprising an annular core or man- 
drel provided with an inwardly extending rib, pressure rings ar- 
ranged to engage the clencher edges of the tire on opposite sides 
of said rib, leaving the outer body portion of the tire exposed and 
ee for forcing the pressure rings against the opposite sides of 
the rib. 

_Complainants say the invention lies in the apparatus for molding and 
giving pressure to tire casing during the vulcanization; that the apparatus 
is adapted for use in producing automobile tire casings by what is called 
the “fone cure, wrapped tread method,” in which the inner casing, including 
the tread, is built upon a core or mandrel at one time of green or unvul- 
canized stock. The side pressure rings are then applied, which inclose the 
inner or clencher part of the tire, leaving the outer body portion unen- 
closed. The whole is then spirally wrapped with a porous tape, and so 
is submitted to a vulcanizing heat, after which the wrapping, pressure rings 
and mandrel or core are removed and the casing is entirely completed. 
Complainants state that many advantages result from the use of this appara- 
tus, "both in the quality of the product through the avoidance of pinching 
or of buckling, which is said to attend the use of the full or closed mold 
of the prior art, by reason of the difficulty in estimating accurately the 
amount of rubber necessary for the proper filling of the closed mold, and 
in the ease, speed and lessened cost of manufacture. It is claimed that 
the patent in suit is basic, being the first apparatus adapted for the manu- 
facture of one cure, open cure, wrapped tread tire casings, in which sub- 
stantially the inner half of the casing (that is, the clencher part) is 
molded, and the outer half open cured. 

The utility of the apparatus is shown by the testimony to the effect that 
by July of the year 1910 nineteen manufacturers of automobile tire casings 
used this device and paid royalties therefor to the complainants. The most 
important defense is that of invalidity of the patent in view of prior patents 
and of the prior unpatented art. The defendant states that the Thropp 
patent shows an open mold as distinguished from a closed mold, and that 
an open mold is in all respects like a closed mold except that the outer 
edges of the mold sections are cut away to expose a part of the sheath. 
In both forms the mold must enclose and engage the clencher part of the 
sheath. The defendant has introduced a large amount of testimony as to 
devices of the prior art preceding Thropp’s date of invention. Thropp 
claims as his date of conception February 1, 1905. In interference pro- 
ceedings the patentee, Thropp, on March 2, 1907, filed a sworn prelim- 
inary statement in the patent office to the effect that he conceived the 
invention and first made a drawing or sketch of it about Feburary 1, 1905 
that a full-sized working model was first disclosed to others on or about 
March 1, 1905; that a full-sized working model of the invention was made 
on or about July 15, 1905, and that he first reduced his invention to 
practice on or about July 20, 1905. ’ 

The defendant has produced voluminous evidence, called the Akron 
evidence, as to the alien of designs for molds by the F. Goodrich 
Company, the manufacture of molds, and the use of these molds in Janu- 
ary, 1905, for the manufacture of single-open cure wrapped tread automo- 
bile tires. It has also proved that the first four of these tires were deliv- 
ered to the Baker Electric Vehicle Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, January 
10, 1905. Drawings for an open heat mold dated December 22, 1904, are 
produced, which show a mold comprising a mandrel and annular pressure 
rings arranged to engage the clencher edges of the tire, leaving the outer 
body portion of the tire exposed; also open-heat molds for a fillet to be 
used in connection with the pressure rings. 

In the patent in suit it is said: P : ; 

“The outer edges of the pressure rings are made quite thick, as shown 
at 11 and 12, in order to make them firm.” 

Also the following: : ¥ . 

“In operation, the several elements of the tire having been placed in 
position, on the core and the pressure rings forced into position by bolts 8, 
filling rings 17-18 of wedge shape in cross-section are. placed against, the 
sides of the tire above the thick edges 11 and 12 of the pressure rings, 
and the whole is wound with a wrapping of tape, the filling pieces 17-18 
serving to impart the pressure of the winding tape to the sides of the tire 
to hold the latter in position during the vulcanizing process. : . 

The fillet molds shown in the Akron evidence are for producing filling 
pieces corresponding to those shown in the patent in suit. The filling rings 
are elements of claim 3, but are not elements of claims 1 and 2. The 
omission of these wedged-shaped filling pieces from the apparatus of the 
patent in suit would leave a portion of the outer tread at a considerable 
distance from. the winding tape, so that the winding tape would no exert 
its pressure upon parts of the outer portion of the tire. Nevertheless, the 
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defendant has shown a device which in all substantial particulars is an 
anticipation of what is shown in the drawings of the patent in the suit, 
and which is doubtless apparatus for holding a clencher tire in position 
during the vulcanizing process in connection with a winding tape. If the 
claims in suit can be distinguished by the omission. of the fillets, and cover 
apparatus in which the outer edges of the pressure rings are made sharper 
and longer so as to dispense with the use of fillets, this must be regarded 
as merely a difference in form which does not meet the defense that the 
prior art shows rigid mold section for the clencher or inner part of the 


tire adapted to be used with a cross wrapper for the curing of tire casings 
in open heat. * * * 


It seems unnecessary upon the question of anticipation to refer specifically 
to devices other than the devices proved in the Akron defense further 
ihan to say that they thoroughly establish the fact that the single cure 
wrapped tread process was familiar in the art, and therefore that the 
patent in the suit cannot be construed with the breath that would be given 
to it if it were for the first apparatus which embodied this method of curing 
tires. It may, however, be properly considered upon the evidence in the 
case as for apparatus which comprehends rigid molds for the inner part 
of the tire, capable of exerting considerable pressure at that point, while 
leaving the outer part of the casing free for the open cure wrapped tread 
process. So considered I am of the opinion that it is anticipated by the 
production and use of substantially similar apparatus by the Goodrich Manu- 
facturing Company, and that anticipation is not avoided by the fact that in 
the claims in suit the fillets are omitted. The lengthening of the edges 
of the pressure rings so as to obviate the use of fillets is not indicated in 
the specification of the patent in suit; and if the omission of fillets from 
claims 1 and 2 is sufficient to support the inference that the patentee had 
in mind a structure of other form than that shown in the drawings and 
described in the specification, it must be upon the view that such change 
was obvious. There is described in the patent in suit nothing patentable 
over the prior Goodrich structure, even if the claimant’s pressure rings 
were so constructed as to obviate the use of fillets. 

I am of the opinion that claims 1 and 2 of the patent in suit are invalid 
by reason of anticipation. 

The bill will be dismissed. 


Receiver for Mais Truck Company 


INDIANAPOLIs, IND., July 22—On a suit brought in the superior 
court by Edwin King, Judge Collier has appointer Franklin 
Vonnegut receiver for the Mais Motor Truck Company. It is 
probable that steps directed toward the sale of company’s prop- 
erty will be taken within the next 30 days. 

King is a contracting builder who built a factory building for 
the company at a cost of $5,050 on which he has received $2,800. 
The suit was brought to protect a mechanics’ lien against the 
property. King alleges the company is in danger of insolvency 
and has no money with which to conduct its business. He does 
not charge, however, that the company is insolvent at the pres- 
ent time. 


At Odds Over Delivery of ‘Maile 


Racing, Wis., July 22—The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Com- 
pany, manufacturing Case cars, and the J. I. Case Company, the 
sales end of the J. I. Case Plow Works, of Racine, Wis., are en- 
gaged in a legal battle over the right to the delivery of mail. 
The threshing machine company has for many years received all 
mail addressed J. I. Case Company and when the plow works re- 
cently organized a subsidiary under the style of J. I. Case Com- 
pany the matter was presented to the postoffice department 
which ruled that the delivery of all Case mail to the threshing 
machine and motor car company was proper and should be con- 
tinued. The matter is now in the Circuit Court at Racine. 


Receiver Named for De Tamble 


ANpDERSON, INpD., July 22—John C. Teegarden, an attorney of 
this city, has been appointed receiver for the De Tamble Motor 
Company. The action was taken on a petition brought in the 
federal court in Indianapolis, alleging that the company is in- 
solvent and has been paying certain creditors, thereby making 
their claims preferred. .The creditors filing the involuntary 
bankruptcy petition were the Class Journal Company, Michelin 
Tire Company and St. Louis Screw Company, whose claims ag- 
gregate $5,476.32. 


READING, Pa., July 22—Final distribution to the creditors of 
the Duryea Power Company of this city has been made. The 
sum involved was $1,156, the principal claims being by Joseph 
Middleby and H. M. Sternburgh. 

The United States Supreme Court heretofore decided that the 
claim of the Berks County Trust Company against Mr. Stern- 
burgh for $26,000 on stock subscriptions was invalid and the 
aforesaid claim was the chief asset of the defunct company. 


. 








Business Results from 
The Four-States Tour 


Novel Trip of the Indiana Manufacturers 
Brings Prospectives in Close Touch 
With Hoosier Product 


UNTINGTON, W. VA., July 21—Afloat 
upon the Ohio River to-night are eight 
Indiana motor cars participating in the 
Four-States tour of the Hoosier man- 
ufacturers. At 3 o'clock to-morrow 
morning in tow of the old stern- 
wheeler “Tacoma,” they will start 
down the muddy river to Maysville, 
Ky., a distance of about 100 miles. 

There have been many interesting 

‘incidents in the week’s sojourn in 

Ohio and the entrance into the country 
below the Mason and Dixon line. For example, there was the 
pleasantry in Newark when the tourists were arrested successive- 
ly for throwing confetti, making undue noise and blockading the 
streets, followed by their leaving the city with much hilarity; 
there was the cloudburst between Circleville and Chillicothe, 
when the cars on ordinary roads ran through water up to their 
frames; then there was the experience of a red fire parade, with 
over 150 motor cars in line, in Portsmouth. 

And as a climax to the week there was the passage through 
three sections of three states in the course of as many hours on 
Saturday, in running from Portsmouth to this city. 

A week in eastern and southern Ohio brought to the Hoosiers 
much of business and at the same time numerous situations of 
unusual interest. It so happened that upon the day the Four- 
Staters arrived in Columbus there was the convention of the 
Federation of American Motorcyclists occurring, and for miles 
surrounding the Buckeye state capital the two-wheeled devotees 
were running. Over the old national pike from the east the 
Indiana automobiles and the New York, Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land motorcyclists toured together. 

During this run the tourists keenly felt the negligence of 
some authorities in permitting the fine old National Pike to dis- 
integrate into the roughest roads experienced on the tour up to 
that point. 

From Wheeling to Columbus the National road was a heart- 
breaker. It was only the skill of the Hoosier drivers that pre- 





On the bridge over 
Big Sandy 
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Part of the tour halting after climbing out of the Ohio River valley, opposite Wheeling, W. Va. 





vented a flock of broken springs. After the tour left Wheeling 
until it arrived in Zanesville there was not a half mile that was 
not punctuated with abrupt breakwaters. After the tourists left 
Zanesville they detoured to Newark from the National road at 
Mount Hebron and returned to it at A2tna. Between tna and 
Reynoldsburg there are 6 miles of road that even the far south- 
western Indiana trails would put to shame. This road will not 
admit of a speed of over 5 miles an hour and is one chuck-hole 
after another about 6 to 18 inches in depth. 

For the first time in the history of organized touring of motor 
cars a tour was abruptly ordered out of a city by one of its uni- 
formed officers. When the confetti car Great Western rolled 
into this little Ohio city the pilot of the tour, W. D. Edenburn, 
was placed under arrest for strewing clean confetti over the 
seldom-swept brick streets of that city. 

The pilot was released after some little detention in the city 
offices with a reprimand. Hurrying to the square, he warned the 
arriving tourists that arrest would follow the distribution of 
advertising matter, and the bluecoat, who so officiously arrested 
the pilot, then ordered the tour to move on as the cars were 
blocking the nearly deserted streets. 

With the exception of this semi-humorous incident the hearty 
welcomes gladdened the hearts of the tourists. The Columbus 
club gave the tourists guests’ cards and royally entertained them 
during their sojourn. Chillicothe, the old state capital, turned 
out en masse to see the cars parked on the public square. It was 
estimated by Portsmouth officials that more than 10,000 persons 
stood along the line of march during the red light parade. On 
arriving in Huntington the Mayor turned over the city to the 
Hoosiers and a banquet at the Guyandotte Club in the evening 
was preceded by a band concert in front of the official hotel. 

The cars were loaded on three large barges this afternoon. 
The Indiana Automobile Manufacturers’ Association built a 
trestle 70 feet in length to reach the barges and the cars were 
driven on. They will be unloaded at Maysville in the order of 
the line of march and proceed to Lexington 

The dealers in the cities through which the tour has passed 
in the last 7 days have been much more interested than those 
on the first leg of the journey. The manufacturers are building 
up a wealth of prospective business and closing with several 
dealers. The dealers are bringing their prospects from miles 
around and the tour instead of losing ground is gaining as it 
nears the home stretch. 

The tourists will leave Louisville at 9 o’clock July 24 and run to 
Columbus, where they will remain until 1:30 the next day, 
arriving in Indianapolis at 4:30. The cars will all be parked in 
the Circle around the Soldiers and Sailors’ monument until 7 :30, 
when the tourists, clad in their road costumes, will form and 
parade to the German House, where the festal board will be 
spread. 
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Wisconsin Reliability 
Had Dozen Starters 


Al But Two Futhel: Wak Foto 
Scores—Business Features of the 


Run Not Very Successful 


ILWAUKEE, WIS., July 22—Lack of interest, which 
M might almost be called antipathy, on the part of motor 
car dealers in Milwaukee with regard to the third an- 
nual Wisconsin reliability tour -of the Wisconsin State Auto- 
mobile Association, which was run from July 15 to 19 inclusive, 
has probably ended the efforts of the state organization of 
motorists to promote endurance or reliability runs in the inter- 
est of the tradesmen. Yet in spite of the lack of interest, which 
resulted in a small entry list, the 1912 tour is regarded by the 
participating dealers as one of the best business promotion 
stunts they have ever experienced, and satisfaction is expressed 
all along the line. The twelve distinct makes of cars which cov- 
ered the tour have made many new acquaintances among dealers 
and prospective buyers, and they have injected new enthusiasm 
into present owners, the three forces being important vertebre 
in the backbone of the motor industry. 

Ten out of twelve starters in the competition for the sweep- 
stakes trophy, The Milwaukee Sentinel cup, finished with per- 
fect scores; one carried a demerit of 39 points for a minor re- 
pair, while the other was withdrawn because of trouble which 
while not serious would have loaded a heavy penalty on the 
car because of the point-per-minute demerit rule for work on 
the road. Both contenders for the Emil Schandein cup, for pri- 
vate owners, finished with clean slates. 

The penalty of 39 points on No. 3 King was imposed for work 
on the water manifold. Driver Hanneman had difficulty in keep- 
ing water in his radiator and on investigation found that the 
packing had slipped out of place. He-consumed 39 minutes in 
making a repair that he was sure would last. 

The Flanders roadster was forced to drop out at Shawano, 
Wis., on the fourth day because of bearing trouble in the differ- 
ential. Its team-mate, a Flanders touring car, came through 
with a clean score, although its load weighed 665 pounds. 

Only once did the tourists strike rain. On leaving Oshkosh 
on July 18, a drizzling rain set in, which turned to a heavy 
shower by the time Appleton was reached. Five miles west of 
Appleton the sun was shining and no more rain was encountered. 

The main purpose of the tour was business. But no tour 
with such a purpose could possibly hope to induce the interest 
without the competitive feature, for people nowadays know 
motor cars when they see them and they will not walk a few 
steps to look at an outside car unless it is decorated with a con- 
testant’s number, a bunch of pennants and banners, and contains 
a party of tourists. 





Ferrying cars across the Ohio from Coal Grove to Ashland 
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The principal argument used by the executive committee of 
the W. S. A. A. when it sought entries was that it had laid out 
regulations which would permit of demonstrations in the various 
towns and cities, conferences with dealers during the short stops 
between controls, and time to book orders in case an enthusiast 
was ripe for this important proceeding. It can be said that while 
the association made good on its promises, the contestants did 
not nearly take advantage of the opportunities afforded. <A 
careful watch of the contestants during the 5 days revealed the 
fact that only 50 per cent. of them cared to take advantage of 
the possibilities. Talks with the other half indicate that they 
did just as much promotion work as they intended to at the 
start, so everybody seems satisfied. 

R. D. Rockstead, of Milwaukee, state agent for the little Paige 
car, utilized the opportunity for business to the full. He con- 
tracted for nearly fifty Paige cars. 

A few of the contestants did elaborate advertising by means 
of souvenirs, pennants or other novelties. The Marion dis- 
tributed several thousand mirrors; the Case distributed 5,000 
stickpins of the famous Case eagle; the Paige pinned 1,500 small 
pennants on as many people. The Milwaukee Sentinel, donor of 
the sweepstakes prize, distributed 5,000 small pennants and 1,000 
large pennants bearing the words, “Milwaukee Sentinel Trophy 
Tour 1912.” The Rambler people, who furnished the press car, 
gave away 5,000 neat badges of brass and enamel. Approxi- 
mately 75,000 dodgers advertising the Grand Prix, Vanderbilt 
and other road races at Milwaukee, September 17 and 21, were 
distributed over the route. The promoter of the speed carnival, 
the Milwaukee Automobile Dealers’ Association, was represented 
in the tour by two members. 

Dealers in all towns and cities are enthusiastic. Prosperity 
simply bristles everywhere. The garages that two years ago 
were dilapidated barns and sheds are to-day fine concrete or 
brick business houses—real garages. These men are confident 
of the future and can see nothing in the situation to discourage 
them in the least. More than half of the dealers with whom 
conversations were held said they could have sold more cars 
during the closing season if the state agents or factories could 
have supplied them. They have increased their 1913 demands all 
the way from 15 to 35 per cent. and feel now that at the end of 
the season they will be saying the same thing about short 
allotments. 

The medium-priced and so-called cheap cars are doing the 
business in the sections visited by the tourists. Except in the 
cities the high-priced cars were a rarity. Farmers are buying 
cars, and lots of them, but they are not putting all of their eggs 
in one basket. Following is the summary: 





1 Buick Emil Hokanson 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 Case Jake Hanson 0 0 0 0 0 0 
3. King H. M. Hanneman 0 0 39 0 0 39 
4 K-R-I-T James Holmes 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 Hupmobile Jay E. Morehouse °0 0 0 0 0 0 
6 Ford W. H. Diener 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7 Flanders 20” Thomas R. Bell 0 0 0 1000 Withdrawn 
8 Flanders “20” W. H. Soules 0 0 0 0 0 
9 Oakland Chas. Ff. Spooner 0 0 0 0 0 0 
10 Paige R. D. Rockstead 0 0 0 0 0 0 
11 Marion H. R. Gallun 0 0 0 0 0 0 
12 White Richard Weber 0 0 0 a 0 0 
21 White H. O. Stenzel 0 0 0 0 0 0 
22 Franklin J. D. Babcock 0 0 0 0 0 0 





Cloudburst turns road into a creek, near Chillicothe, O. 
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Watson cup run contestants checking in at Trenton Falls 


Porter’s Overland 
Wins Watson Cup 


18-Year-Old Girl Wins Woman's Cup 
in a Ford—Farm and Ranch Tour 
on the Way 


Flanders Electric Will Blaze Way for A.A.A. Tour— 
Milwaukee Raising Money for Races 


YRACUSE, N. Y., July 24—Twenty-five cars competed in the 
the third annual run held by The Autoriobile Club of Syra- 
cuse for the B. E. Watson trophy cup, held Saturday, to Trenton 
Falls and return, a distance of 143 miles. The run out was made 
via Rome and the return via Utica. 

The weather conditions were ideal. A short stay was made 
for dinner at the Trenton Falls Hotel and the cars checked in on 
the return at about 7 o'clock, the start having been made at 9 
a.m. Trenton Falls is in the Adirondack foothills 20 miles north 
of Utica. 

R. E. Porter, driving an Overland, was declared the winner, 
he having come nearest the secret time allowance based upon the 
speed regulations of the general state law and the various towns 
and villages traversed. Mr. Porter made the trip in 7:54:12, 
coming within 2 minutes of the secret time, which was 7:51:18. 
J. L. Youman’s Mitchell car was second with 7:47:32 and C. 
Badgeley was third with 7:56:17. He drove a Franklin. 

Miss Pearl E. Cheshire, 18 years old, won the woman’s cup 
with a Ford, her time being 7:28:54. The trophy was offered by 
the club. Mrs. L. C. Whitbeck was the only other woman driver. 
She covered the distance in 6:53:40. 

President H. W. Smith and Secretary Forman Wilkinson, of 
the club are in favor of substituting for the annual Watson cup 
run a contest of a similar nature but for a cup to be awarded 
by the club. 


Farm and Ranch Tour Starts 


DALLAS, TEX., July 22—The automobile tour of the Farm and 
Ranch Publishing Company, of Dallas, started from Dallas this 
morning and will end next Saturday night. The tour is being 
participated in wholly by farmers and ranchmen of Texas. Each 
driver of the car owns his own machine. 

The entries include the following cars and owners: Buicks— 
W. G. Maze, of Moody; T. O. Williams, of Irving; Hy L. Per- 
kins, of Ennis; N. B. Feagans, of Ennis; G. J. Merritt, of San 
Marcos; C. P. McKensie, of Mexia; Albert Marrs, of Moody, 
and H. V. Kendrick, of Moody. Fords—C. C. Gipe, of Moody; 


Part of parking space at Trenton Falls checking station 


W. R. Newton, of Hillsboro; Wm. F. Ramming, of Iowa Park; 
G. E. McDaniel, of Hillsboro; R. G. Roach, of Dallas. Cases— 
W. H. Anderson, of Kerens; T. L. Swink, of Dawson; W. C. 
Armstrong, of Plano. Mitchells—J. N. Colwick, of Norse; R. B. 
Dunn, of Bryan. Overlands—O. L. Sims, of Paint Rock; Verge 
Coleman, of Kerens, W. R. Garland, Annona. Hupmobiles— 
FE. B. St. Clair, Tague; Paul G. Lundell, of Taylor; S. J. Hall, 
of Malakpoff; W. A. Hamilton, of Dallas, and D. B. Currie, of 
Kerens. E-M-Fs—J. M. Howe, of Forney, and W. Bean, of 
Howe. Reo—W. G. Camp, of San Gabriel. Cadillac—W. C. 
Kingsley, of Garland. Regal—E. C. Clark, of Plano. Maxwells 
—D. W. Rutherford, of Waxahachie; L. B. Blain, of Alvaroado, 
and Taylor McGinnis, of Terrell. Franklins—A. J. Poulter, of 
Waxahachie; W. B. Gregg, of Denton, and W. R. Bishop, of 
Carrollton. Chalmers—W. B. Mickle, of Plano. Oaklands—B. F. 
Wilkinson, of Ferris, and B. H. Matthews, of Mart. Hudson— 
J. Mantel, of Dallas. Knox—Henry Hosford, of Waxahachie. 
Brush—W. C. Chiristian, of Elm Mott. 


Flanders Electric A.A.A. Pathfinders 


The A. A. A. National Reliability Tour officials met on July 
16 and awarded the pathfinding privilege to the Flanders Manu- 
facturing Company, of Pontiac, Mich. The method of doing this 
most important work will be unique, in that a Flanders Electric 
will be utilized. The car'will probably start on its trip within a 
week and special arrangements are being made for recharging 
the car along the entire route. 

The greatest interest will attend the performance of the path- 
finder throughout the journey from Detroit to New Orleans. 


Milwaukee's Big Races Financed 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 23—The international road racing 
carnival to be held at Milwaukee on September 17, 20 and 21 has 
been entirely financed by the business interests of the city, and a 
mail order seat and parking space sale of better than $15,000 has 
already been recorded. 

There will be 75 to 80 cars on the Milwaukee course in the 
four events, the contests for the Grand Prix, Vanderbilt Cup, 
Pabst Blue Ribbon and Wisconsin Challenge trophies. 

The tentative entry of three Peugeot cars, including the Boillot 
Peugeot which won the French Grand Prix on the Dieppe course, 
has been delivered to Manager Ruddle. H. E. Hewlitt, of Los 
Angeles, has mailed the entries of three Fiats, which will be 
piloted by Tetzlaff, Caleb Bragg and Bruce-Brown. It is likely 
that the Fiat which Bruce-Brown drove in the French classic 
will be brought to America, making a team of four Fiats. 

Contracts were signed on Monday for the services of 1,000 
members of the Wisconsin National Guard to police the course. 
Sheriff William Arnold, of Milwaukee county has arranged to 
appoint 200 deputy sheriffs and Chief of Police John T. Janssen 


.expects to have 100 patrolmen and a dozen or more plain clothes 


men on duty during the three days of racing. 
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Why a Car Looks Dingy. 
and How to Prevent It 


Hurried Finishing, Improper Washing, 
Impure Air and Insufficient Light 
Are Some of the Causes 


Plenty of Pure Cold Water, Properly Applied, Is the 
Greatest Panacea for Varnish Ills 


O CARE for the automobile intelligently the owner should 
“| aes have a knowledge of the causes and reasons for the 

things which he desires to avoid. Especially in the care 
of the paint and varnish, and notably the latter, it is essential 
to know what produces certain disastrous manifestations, what 
are the most efficient methods of prevention as well as an outline 
of possible remedies for cure. ' 

Naturally, varnish comes in for the major share of attention. 
It is the beautifier and the protector of the colors, and of all the 
pigments going before the colors. That it cannot very well 
have an excess of care lavished upon it is self-evident. It costs 
considerable to prepare the way for it. It is expensive to apply, 
both in the matter of labor and material cost, and while a material 
of sturdy life, this may be cut off prematurely. 

Loss of the intense brilliancy that is characteristic of varnish, 
is due to a number of causes concerning which the owner of the 
car should be well informed. It may, of course, be due to old 
age, for, like everything else, varnish grows old, and in the 
natural order of perishable things loses its vigor and its power 
to retain the freshness of youth. Loss of luster often is due 
to mud splashes and smears having been left to dry upon the 
surface. Hurried processes of painting are not infrequently 
responsible for the premature loss of luster—of “going dead,” 
as it is technically termed. Porous undercoats which absorb an 
excess of the oil of the varnish also cause loss of luster. 

As it is the natural destiny of varnish to grow old, in like man- 
ner it is the destiny of this precious material to crack and 
splinter, and, ultimately, to fall to pieces in the form of fine pow- 
der. Whenever varnish loses its elasticity and becomes brittle it 
is practically certain to chip off, When it does this the fissures 
and cracks run in every direction, criss-crossing each other, 
and showing blocks of every conceivable size and shape. 


Cracks Due to Road Shocks 


he automobile usually has a display of “force” cracks due 
to the strains of the body while on the road. Force 
cracks appear upon the panels of the car doors, streaking in 
wavy outlines across the door, starting usually near to the door 
handle along the edge of the door. These cracks come from 
slamming the door shut, causing a strain and a vibration which 
even the highest class varnish cannot withstand. A little more 
care in opening and shutting the car door will result in prolong- 
ing intact the body of varnish placed upon it. Insufficiently stif- 
fened or “backed up” panels usually show a profusion of “force” 
cracks. There is scarcely any remedy for this trouble except 
revarnishing in case the surface has not been chopped into too 
deeply. If the force or other cracks have burrowed into the 
surface beyond choking up with a fresh supply of varnish, then 
the only direct and sure way is to burn off the old paint and 
finish and fetch the work along from the bottom up. In case the 
force checks appear to have been merely bitten slightly into the 
surface, the car should go around to the shop and have the sur- 
face rubbed lightly and revarnished. 

Of course varnish sweats, just as man sweats, but the results 
are usually more expensive. It all depends upon conditions. 
The principal reason for the sweating of varnish is that of rub- 
bing the surface with water and pumice stone and letting it 
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stand around for some hours before varnishing. Apply varnish 
over color coats not thoroughly dry, and it is prone to sweat. 
Instruct your painter against the practice of varnishing over 
sweaty surfaces. About the only known remedy for this sort of 
trouble is to give the varnish, in due time, an easy rub over with 
pulverized pumice stone and water, clear up, and revarnish. 

The newly varnished car if run out and left to stand under 
the direct rays of the hot sun is likely to deaden out by sheer 
intensity of heat. This form of sweating out can be cured 
only through the medium of a new coat of varnish applied after 
the sweaty coat has dried and been given a rub down with water 
and pumice flour. Even a high-class varnish left to stand in a 
garage wherein a damp, fetid atmosphere prevails, or in which 
are confined certain actively poisonous gases, will sweat and 
take on a scum fatal to good looks. This trouble should be 
guarded against by introducing thorough ventilation into the 
garage. Fresh, pure air, and plenty of soft, subdued light will 
prevent bad conditions in the garage. 


Causes of Varnish Spotting 


potting of varnish is an altogether too common incident in the 
history of varnish use. Under certain conditions, it may 
as well be admitted at the outset, all varnish will spot, notwith- 
standing the fact that some varnishes spot more easily than 
others. For example, a highly elastic varnish, by reason of 
the greater percentage of oil which it contains, will spot more 
quickly and with less cause than a harder drying varnish ‘con- 
taining a smaller proportion of oil. Again, some varnishes in 
the early days of their life upon the surface just naturally show 
an extremely sensitive streak and fairly “spot on sight.” 

Concerning these spots let it be said that they develop through 
the forced extraction of the oil and some portion of the gum 
constituent, from the varnish. Fresh accumulations of mud, and 
especially the mud and dust of city streets, and the mud of lime 
districts, act quickly and powerfully upon varnish recently ap- 
plied to the surface. Therefore this injunction: Wash the° 
car as soon as it is brought in from the muddy or dusty high- 
way. Thereby save the gloss of the varnish and give it 
renewed strength to stand the stress of service. 

Other causes of varnish spotting which a car owner should 
be aware of consist of soapy or dirty water, and a prolific brood 
of gases, these latter casting a blight over the face of the varnish 
well-nigh beyond effacement. Spotting from coal or other gases 
develops in the shape of round, lifeless spots overcast with a blur 
of greasiness, and they transform the car into a patchwork pic- 
ture. The only remedy for this sort of deviltry is to rub the 
surface off with water and pumice flour and flow on a new coat 
of varnish. Soapy or dirty water spots, if caught in time, may 
be washed off slick and clean with clear water. 

The prevention of varnish spotting may be summed up in this 
way: Wash the car often with clean cold water, which treat- 
ment not only hardens the varnish, and increases its brilliancy, 
but prevents it from being acted upon by the manifold accumu- 
lations. ‘ 

Another phase of varnish care-taking with which the car owner 
should familiarize himself is greening. This is a discoloration of 
varnish, or, rather, a discoloration of the color field, through 
which the varnish takes on or appears to take on an objection- 
able greenish cast. This trouble may be developed by applying 


_successive coats of clear rubbing varnish over a black or very 


dark colored field of pigment, but under the prevailing practice 
it is not likely to. 

The common cause of the greening of newly-finished surfaces 
is the storage of the car in dark garages, in which little or prac- 
tically no natural light is allowed to enter. To prevent this dis- 
coloration give the garage or repository plenty of good light. 

Varnished surfaces which, when exposed to a damp atmos- 
phere or to certain gases, take on a metallic-like film, cloudy or 
smoky, are said, in technical parlance, to have bloomed. It is 
an objectionable manifestation. Washing the surface with clean, 
cold water will often restore the original brilliancy of the var- 
nish. This remedy failing, rub down the surface and revarnish. 
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New San Lucas bridge, looking down stream 


Bridge for Automobilists 


Takes the Place of a Beil Over the Santa 


Ynez River. W here Many Lives 
Have Been Lost 


Forms Portion of the Coast Route Over the Wildly Pic- 


turesque San Marcos Pass 
ANTA BARBARA, CAL., July 12—To the automobile 
alone is due the new $40,000 concrete bridge, which was 
formally opened July 4, by a gathering which included 
motorists from the most distant points of the country, many of 
them coming 50 and 75 miles to attend the celebration. 

Located virtually in the wilderness, several miles from any 
settlement or railroad, the opening of the bridge was considered 
of such importance that the event was attended by 2,000 persons. 
Being in the Santa Ynez valley territory, the ranchers of that 
section arranged the barbecue, and five beeves and other gas- 
tronomic delights were consumed during the day. In other 
words, it was a ton of beef that was required for a festival that 
savored much of early-day Spanish hospitality. 


Bridge-O pening a Festivity 
lonzo Crabb, a prominent citizen of the valley, was the 
moving spirit of the and he secured the 
donations of beef and other victuals, so that everything was 
free to all who attended. Mr. Crabb curtly explained how he 
secured the beef: “Supervisor Al Conover and Ed Donahue 
each contributed a beef, and I stole the other three.” 

The new bridge is located 35 miles from Santa Barbara, and 
a quarter of a mile down the Santa Ynez river from the old 
ford. This is the only place where it was necessary to ford 
the stream on the way south to Santa Barbara, and thousands 
of automobilists in various parts of the country who have 
toured California, and gone down the Coast by way of the 
San Marcos pass, will recognize the spot. It is about 5 miles 
east of the old Santa Ynez mission, near which place one chooses 
either the San Marcos or Gaviota pass for proceeding southward. 

3ut the San Marcos was the original stage road, prior to the 
days of railroads in this country. During the rainy season the 
Santa Ynez river, which has its course in a wild and rugged 
mountain section, all of which is included in the Santa Barbara 
National Forest, becomes a raging torrent. 


celebration, 


In summer it is a 
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Party of motorists inspecting the new bridge 
Crossing the divide on the San Marcos Pass 


mere stream and in most places having the proportions of a 
creek, But the winter rains rapidly swell it, and floodtides 
sweep down, and many persons have been caught at the’ ford 
and lost their lives. This is the only dangerous part of the 
road from the old town of Santa Ynez to Santa Barbara, al- 
though careful driving is required to make the San Marcos 
pass at all times of the year. 
course. 


The pass will never be a race 


Conditions at the ford were at times so aggravating that the 
board of supervisors more than a year ago instructed Frank 
I’, Flournoy, the county surveyor, to prepare the plans. The 
work was started last fall and finished in time for the grand 
opening. The bridge is of five spans and has a total length of 
700 feet. ' 

Santa Barbara Improving Roads 

ad the automobile never come there would be no bridge at the 
H San Lucas _ crossing. Santa Barbara county is at 
present in the midst of good roads activity, brought on, not so 
much by the growth of the automobile class here, but from a 
realization that it must provide for a rapidly increasing tourist 
traffic. Because of its roads this county was severely criticised 
in the past, and a few years ago a spirit of improvement took 
possession of the people and more than $500,000 has been ex- 
pended on permanent roads in the county, and particularly on 
those leading out of the city of Santa Barbara. This will surely 
compare favorably with other communities of the country when 
it is known that the entire population of the county is only 
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about 20,000. But the county is a prosperous one. Pauperism is 
Virtually unknown except in rare cases, and they can largely be 
attributed to the infirmities of age. 

Of all portions along the Coast highway from San Francisco 
to San Diego the tourists have marveled most over the San 
Marcos pass. The total length of the pass is about 15 miles, 
and it starts through the mountains 10 miles west of this city, 
then continues along tortuously, the greater part of the road 
being unimproved as far as’ paving goes. The pass has its his- 
In 1847, when word was received in Santa Barbara that 
John C. Fremont was on his way south to capture the city, a 
force was sent out to meet him. 


tory. 


The Mexicans placed them- 
selves in the rocks over a narrow cut in the Gaviota pass, pre- 
pared to hurl rocks down on the American soldiers when they 
passed beneath. But Fremont came by the San Marcos pass, 
entered Santa Barbara quietly and the city was taken without 
any bloodshed. Since then it has been an American possession. 


Scenic Beauty of San Marcos 


oe at sea level, the pass mounts to a height of 2200 
feet. Some of the views are sublime. One has far 
glimpses of other ranges than the one through which one is 
passing, at times with deep-cut canyons that probably never have 
been thoroughly explored by man. Most of the land is of little 
value, but seems to have been hurled together by the Creator 
solely for scenic purposes. And scenically much of this will in 
the future be presented by moving pictures the world over. It 
was only a couple of days after the opening of the bridge that 
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down on Santa Ynez basin 
Crossing ford before bridge was built 


Looking 
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the players of a film manufacturing company moved on Santa 
Barbara as quietly as did Fremont, the pathfinder; but unlike 
him, however, they have decided to make this their permanent 
home, and in the near future scenery of the range through which 
the San Marcos passes will serve for its stories. The film people 
consider they have discovered a scenic nugget, and are now 
wondering why it lay here untouched so long. 

It can be stated that while the bridge just completed is the 
finest of its kind between San Francisco and Los Angeles, it will 
soon have its equal. In THe AuToMOBILE recently reference was 
made to the Rincon causeways. An important part of the sea- 
level road improvement south of Santa Barbara will be a con- 
crete bridge over the Ventura river, which will cost $50,000. It 
will be about 900 feet long and the money is being realized by a 
special tax levy in Ventura county. Its design will be similar 
to that at San Lucas. 

At the barbecue referred to there was an interesting charac- 
ter present in John Waugh, who started to drive stage over the 
San Marcos in 1860 and was on that job for 4o years. He had 
been engaged in similar work in various parts of the state, and 
when he came here had three notches in his revolver, repre- 
senting the demise of as many robbers who at various times had 
tried to hold up his stage. He stated that when he first came here 
the only bridge between Santa Barbara and Soledad, 150 miles 
apart, was an old corduroy span over Arroyo Burro, a few 
miles west of this city. The stage coach went into disuse about 
the time the first automobile was seen in these parts. Waugh is 
now 70 years old and without a job. But, then, he is not in the 
pauper class. He delights to talk of the old stage coach 
days, and on the day the bridge was opened he was in his ele- 
ment. 


Pennsylvania After Toll Turnpikes 


HarrispurG, Pa., July 20—State Highway Commissioner 
3igelow has announced that he would inaugurate the first of 
the proceedings by the state to obtain roads which are included 
in main highway routes, but are owned by turnpike companies. 
The first action will be brought to condemn the toll road be- 
tween Chambersburg and the Bedford county line, which 
crosses portions of Franklin and Fulton counties. Later on 
proceedings will be undertaken to condemn turnpikes in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia and other cities, where such roads are 
on main routes. The actions will be in charge of Attorney- 
General Bell. It is the idea to take over the turnpikes as 
needed to improve main highways and energetic action is ex- 
pected. 
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Entering Cold Springs Canyon on the San Marcos Pass 
Road on other side of canyon is 1000 feet higher 
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Figs. 1 and 2—Exhaust side and front view of Atlas-Knight sleeve- valve 


1913 Atlas Motor 


Many!mpro vements Incorporated 


in the Latest Model of Knight 
Double-Sleeve Engine 


Pressure-Feed Lubrication, Longer Sleeve Travel 
and New Design of Cylinder Castings 
Are Among the Features 


HE Knight double-sleeve motor has entered on a new phase 
T of activity in America by the recent announcement of the 

Atlas Engine Works, Indianapolis, Ind., that it has com- 
pleted development of this motor and it is now in the manufac- 
turing stage. This concern over a year ago signed with Knight & 
Kilbourne securing the sole right to build these motors in 
America for sale to automobile concerns. Since that time its 
engineers have been busied on working over many parts of the 
motor so that in its final presentation to the American public it 
possesses several features not heretofore adopted by the standard 
Knight types in Europe and as used on several of the Knight 
types built in America. In this connection it might be stated 
that the trough oiling system has been eliminated and a pres- 


sure feed non-splash system installed; the eccentric shaft driving” 


the sleeves has been mounted on the right side, leaving the left 
side of the motor practically clear excepting for the carbureter 
and adapting it for cars with the steering pillar mounted on the 
left side, at the same time giving room for the column on the 
right if desired; the sleeve travel is made longer than in any 
other makes of this motor and since its introduction this longer 
travel has been taken up by other Knight licensees. The cylin- 


der castings are entirely altered so far as external appearance 
is concerned, and not a few other details incorporated. 
For the present the Atlas has but one model, a four-cylinder 




















Fig. 3—Spark-plug cover plates on Atlas motor 


one, with 4.5-inch bore and 5.5-inch stroke which has a formula 
rating of 32.4 horsepower, but when tested on the block at the 
speed of 1,090 revolutions it generates 47 horsepower, or over 
44 per cent. above the standard rating. At 1,875 crankshaft revo- 
lutions the block test is 69.5 horsepower and at 1,900 the test 
shows 70.5 horsepower—a piston speed of 1,740 feet per minute. 

In designing its initial motor the company has set a high mark 
in compactness of design, in symmetry of lines and in acces- 
sibility of parts, modern practices having been followed out 
wherever possible. There has not been any aim at the radical 
but rather the accepting of all that has stood the test of years 
in motor building. The aim has been to produce the best, so far 
as design, materials and workmanship go. Fig. 6 shows the 
intake side with the manifolds A cast integrally with each twin 
casting, thus reducing the intake to a small three-arm connec- 
tion which unites by hexagon nuts with the manifolds and by 
flange with the carbureter. This side contains little else 
than the oil filler cap G, which is so interconnected with an 
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overflow cock Gr that when the filler cap is off the overflow 
is opened, thereby furnishing a very ready test as to when the 
oil is filled t» the desired level, and a float glass G2. The trans 
verse control arm C is made a corporate part of the motor and 
connects at the opposite side through the arm C1, Fig. 1, with 
the magneto breaker box arm. 

The exhaust side is neatly arranged, the centrifugal water- 
pump being mounted immediately back of the forward motor 
arm, with its shaft continued to drive the magneto. Back of the 
magneto are the two pumps, air pump Z, for pressure on the 
gasoline, and oil pump carried in a detachable housing H. The 
ejector type of exhaust manifold is carried well up and con- 
ceals beneath it the water manifold. A neat job is made of the 
wiring by the conduit D, which effect is accentuated by using 
aluminum cover plates, one covering the entire head of each 
twin casting and concealing the spark-plugs, thereby proofing the 
ignition system against water. Fig. 3 shows one of these plates 
removed and having in it two grounding plugs, one above each 
spark-plug. Finger pressure on either plug brings it onto its 
respective spark plug and so short circuits it, furnishing an 
easy way of testing for fouled or injured plugs without haying 
to remove the cover plates. 


All Manifolds Simplified 


W ater piping has been minimized, water entering by an in- 

take W under the front motor arm and discharging 
through a short pipe which connects with the cylinder heads. In 
this, as in all other Knight motors, the head is a separate casting, 
and, like the cylinder, is water jacketed, calling for transfer 
passages from the cylinder jacket spaces to the head jacket 
spaces. 

The crankcase is a three-part casting, the upper portion carry- 
ing the five bearings of the shaft as well as magneto, carbureter, 
oil pump, air pump, oil filler, etc.; the lower part is an oil reser- 
voir, and the middle portion is merely a uniting section furnish- 
ing adequate room for the lower ends of the connecting rods. 
The novelty of the case consists in entirely insulating the bottom 
portion from the middle portion by an air space, this space ex- 
tending from end to end and insuring cooler oil and so better 
viscosity and better lubricating qualities. The middle portion is 
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divided in halves by a central transverse bridge and in each 
half the floor slopes to the center, where it forms a drain into 
the oil reservoir. The oiling system is entirely pressure feed 
to every bearing, and to all the pistons and sleeves. 

Fig. 7, an end section, shows many of the important features. 
The twin-cylinder castings have an enlarged base part K, made 
to accommodate the enlarged lower ends of the sleeves and the 
sleeve connecting rods, and by this enlargement being on the 
cylinder instead of on the crankcase it makes the lower part 

















Fig. 4—Accessibility of motor parts In Atlas engine 
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end and Intake side of Atlas sleeve-valve motor 
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Fig. 7—End section of Atlas-Knight motor 


of the sleeve and the top bearings of the sleeve connecting 
rods entirely accessible when the casting is removed. The water 
jacketing J completely surrounds the exhaust port EV at top 
and bottom, and is extended to the end of the flange. On the 
the intake the 
cylinders, is also water jacketed. This tends to prevent con- 
densation and improves carburetion. 

The new pressure-feed oiling system centers around a single 
plunger pump driven from the eccentric shaft and forcing oil 
to the five eccentric shaft bearings, the five crankshaft bearings, 


opposite side manifold, cast integrally with 


the eight lower bearings of sleeve connecting rods, the eight 
upper bearings of these rods and the upper and lower bearings 
of the large connecting rods which work the pistons. In addi- 
tion this pump oils the silent chain which drives the eccentric 
shaft, the magneto, water pump and fan. The use of hollow 
connecting rods aids in the work. The oil pump is a plunger 
M working in a cylinder N. The plunger is driven through 
the arm C4, which is a part of the sleeve connecting rod C3. 
This arm also drives the air pump Z. In operation the oil pump 
cylinder N, which is rigid with a short horizontal cylinder N1, 
is oscillated by the large arc through which the end of the arm 
C4 works. The oil port T registers with the intake pipe T1 from 
the on the up or suction stroke and on the 
or pumping stroke the port T has been oscillated out of register 
and into register with a pipe leading to the tubular passage X in 
the crankcase. From this passage branches lead to each of the 
five eccentric shaft bearings. The oil flows through these bear- 


reservoir down 
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ings and through the drilled throws of the eccentric shaft to the 
lower sleeve connecting rod bearings. These rods are hollow 
and fill with oil and so feed their upper bearings or where they 
attach to the From the eccentric shaft bearings oil 
passes through drilled openings to the main bearings of the 
crankshaft and through the drilled shaft to the lower main con- 
necting rod bearings, and up the hollow rods to the wrist pin 
or piston pin bearings. From these the oil flows through the 
hollow wrist pin against the sleeve walls and works down into 
the crankcase whence it is filtered back to the reservoir, ready 
for re-circulation. 

The air pump for air pressure on the gasoline is a two-cycle 
one, the plunger having but a single port Z1, which leads from 
the side near the base up through its center to the top. Air 
enters and leaves by this port or opening. When the plunger 
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Fig. 8—Silent-chain drive for Atlas motor 


is down air rushes into the port to fill the partial vacuum created 
above the plunger. On the up stroke the port Zr is closed by the 
cylinder wall and remains closed until it registers with the exit 
port Z2, the air in the meantime being compressed above the 
piston and as soon as released passes to the gasoline tank. With 
this pump ball or other types of check valves are not needed. 
The pump plunger operates through the arm W3 hinged to the 
same crosshead that works the oil pump. 

Both the oil and air pumps are unusually accessible. The oil 
pump cylinder is carried in the housing H held to the top part 
of the crankcase by four studs and connected with the oil reser- 
voir by a pipe T1. The pump can be detached, leaving the 
plunger M connected with its crosshead, the work calling for but 
a very few minutes. An improvement in this motor which aids 
in lubricating is the use of an annular expansion chamber F at 
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the top of the sleeves, which collects oil working up past 
the sleeves and also partially fills with air which when com- 
pressed forces the oil downward between the sleeves, insuring 
the presence of a film of oil at all times. 

The use of two silent chains to drive the various motor parts 
is shown in Fig. 8, in which the main chain passes over four 
wheels or pulleys No. 1 on the crankshaft, No. 2 an idler, No. 3 
the pump and magneto and No. 4 on the eccentric shaft. This 
chain is 1.5-inch wide and of .5-inch pitch. The four wheels 
over which it runs have teeth as follows: No. 1 crankshaft, 
twenty-three; No. 2, idler, twenty-two; No. 3, pump, twenty- 
three, and No. 4, eccentric, forty-six. The second chain driv- 
ing the fan from the eccentric shaft is narrower, but of the 
same pitch and drives over seventeen-tooth pulleys. In oiling 
the main chain the shaft of the idler pulley No. 2 is drilled and 
the pulley also drilled, so that when these drillings register as 
illustrated the entire pump pressure forces oil into the inside of 
the chain and it works through the chain to its entire surface, 
assisted by centrifugal force. By mounting the idler eccentrically 
on its shaft the chain tension can be corrected at will. 


Friction- Driven a Two-Blade Fan 


F* 9 shows the two-blade aeroplane type of propeller fan. 
The fan is not rigidly connected to its shaft, but friction 
driven through a combination metal and fibre disk clutch 
with spring engagement. A steel disk L, Fig. 9, is keyed to 
the shaft and between it and the fan hub Lt is a fiber disk L2. The 
coil spring forces the hub and fiber disk agaiist the steel disk 
with sufficient pressure to drive the fan, but with delicacy to 
allow slipping when suddenly starting and stopping. This illus- 
tration shows the general use of hollow connecting rods for the 


piston and both sleeves. Fig. 10 shows one rod C, a chrome 
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Fig. 9—Side section Atlas motor, 
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nickel forging of round section and with a drilled hole from 
end to end % inch in diameter, leaving a metal wall % inch 
thick. The tubular part is of uniform diameter, excepting at 
a point one-third, or thereabouts, from the lower end, where 
it is slightly increased, this being the point of maximum strain. 
The tubular portion expands with a generous fillet into the large 
lower end, which takes a cap secured by four chrome nickel steel 
bolts. The use of a tubular section has reduced the weight of 
a connecting rod to 3 pounds 15 ounces without the bushings. 
The rod is 12.5 inches center to center, which is 1.5 inch more 
than double the piston travel. 

Fig. 10 also shows the use of tubular rods of the same de- 
sign for both sets of sleeves. The external appearance of the 
entire set of rods is shown in Fig. 10, a photographic repro- 
duction of the regular stock product. 

The Atlas sleeves are of their own manufacture the same as 
all of the other castings. Each sleeve is 5/32 inch thick. It has 
been customary with the foreign Knight licensees to make the 
outer sleeve thinner than the inner, the latter having to take 
care of the piston side thrust. This practice has been changed 
by the Atlas by making both alike, the claim being that the outer 
sleeve moves against the piston on its working strokes and calls 
for additional strength. Each sleeve has its intake slot V at 
the right top and the exhaust slot EV opposite. The exhaust 
slots measure 4 9/16 inches circumferentially and are 11/16 
high. They give a total opening equal to a rectangle 3 31/32 
inches by 54 inch, with a total area of 2.47 square inches. 
The intake slots measure 4 9/16 inches circumferentially and 
3/16, respectively 15/32 inches high. They give a total opening 
of 1.98 square inches. The sleeve reciprocation is such that a 
quick opening and closing are obtained. The intake is opened 
by the inner sleeve practically standing still and the outer sleeve 
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moving down into register, so that while the valve remains open 
for 205 degrees of the cycle only 105 degrees of these are re- 
quired for the intake slot to open, and it remains at the point 
of maximum opening for 14 degrees and requires 86 degrees for 
closing. With the exhaust valve the port remains open for 
245 degrees on the cycle and reaches its maximum opening in 
120 degrees, remains at its maximum opening for Io degrees and 
requires I15 degrees in closing. 

A longer travel is used than on previous Knight types, namely, 
1.25 inch, as compared with 1 inch on Daimler motors and 1% 
inch on Stearns, Stoddard and others. Using longer travel 
gives a greater flexibility in timing and valve opening and clos- 
ing. It also aids in sealing, that is, guarding against the loss of 
compression through the ports on compression and firing strokes. 

In the Knight motor valve timing is done by the amount 
of lead the inner sleeve is given over the outer one. In the Atlas 
this lead is 65 degrees. This gives the intake opening at 15 de- 
grees after top dead center and closing 40 degrees after bottom 
dead center. The exhaust port opens 60 degrees before bottom 
dead center and closes 5 degrees after top dead center. 


Longer Sleeve Travel 
ith sleeve travel of 1.25 inch there is sleeve speed in feet per 
W minute of 208 at 1,000 crankshaft revolutions and at 
1,900 crankshaft revolutions the speed is but 395 feet per minute, 
a speed which makes lubrication a particularly easy problem. 
The sleeves are gray iron castings, a special grade of metal 
being used which takes a drawing test of 32,000 to 36,000 pounds 
to the square inch. In manufacture the sleeves are given in- 
ternal and external cuts at the same time—two of each, a rough- 
ing one first and the finishing one afterwards. This done, they 
are ground on the inside and also on the outside. When ground 
internally they are held in a water-cooled holder and when 
ground externally are held in an expanding arbor which ex- 
tends from end to end and prevents sleeve distortion. The 
usual circumferential oil grooves are used, with numerous oil 
holes. The clearance between the piston and the inner sleeve 
is .004 to .005 inch; between the inner and outer sleeves .002 
inch, and between the outer sleeve and the cylinder wall is .002 
inch. In tests the motors have been run on the block with a 
clearance of but .ooo05 inch between sleeves without any symptoms 
of seizing, so that the clearance of .oo2 inch, or four times that 
amount, is ample. 











Fig. 10—Hollow piston and sleeve connecting-rods on the new Atlas motor 


Pistons, Fig. 11, are gray iron castings carrying three com- 
pression rings at the top and well above the wristpin bosses. 
Each ring is ground on its upper and under faces, but finished 
by turning on its outer face. A diagonal split is used. Below 
the three rings is a deep wide oil groove almost as large as those 














Fig. 


11—Atlas sleeves, piston and wristpin 
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Fig. 12—Air-insulated oil reservoir 


grooves taking the rings. In this groove are oil holes leading 
through the piston wall, their service being to drain the surplus 
oil between the piston and inner sleeve with low throttle and pre- 
venting oil being sucked up past the piston and causing smoking. 
At the base of the piston skirt are two other oil grooves with 
holes leading through the piston walls. Each piston head is 
slightly concaved. 


Stout Crankcase Construction 


sing a five-bearing crankshaft is conventional with four-cylin- 
der Knight models. Fig. 12 shows the Atlas case with a 

solid integral web extending from side to side of the case for 
each bearing. Each web carries a crankshaft bearing and also 
an eccentric shaft bearing, and is webbed diagonally to take 
the strain, the diagonal web being in line with the strain on 
the down stroke and also on the up stroke. Four studs, chrome 
nickel steel, anchor the bearing caps at the flywheel end for 
the long center bearing and two studs for each of the other 
three. The crankshaft, a chrome nickel steel forging, has a 


bearing diameter of 2.5 inches and a total bearing length of 
15.25 inches, divided as follows: 4.5 inches at the flywheel, 3.25 
inches in the center bearing, and 2.5 for the front and the middle 
bearing in each twin cylinder casting. The eccentric shaft has 
five bearings. 

The rigid crankcase has called for a more or less flexible 
four-point support on the main frame, accomplished as _ illus- 
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trated in Fig. 13. At the forward end are two rigid crankshaft 
arms each having two vertical stud holes which take bolts to 
anchor to the bracket S carried in the frame side members. This 
support permits of a certain frame twisting without transferring 
it to the motor base. At the rear end the support is by a trans- 
verse tube clamped at each end in a split stub cylinder S1, in 
turn held to the frame by a pair of horizontal bolts passing 
through a wood block within the frame channel. This illustra- 
tion gives the various motor dimensions as needed for putting 
in a frame. 


Among the New Books 


RACTICAL Apptiep ELtecrricity, by David Penn Morton, 
B. S., E. E., Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 
at Armour Institute of Technology and member of several 
electrical societies. Published by the Reilly & Britton Com- 
pany, Chicago. 438 pages, 4 by_7 inches, with 323 figures 
and diagrammatic illustrations. Flexible cloth binding, $1.50. 
Although the work is not in itself a text book, it could well 
be used as such for those who are somewhat rusty in their elec- 
trical knowledge and who wish to brush up a little on uncertain 
points. It could be very well used as a handbook by those who 
are occasonally confronted by electrical problems although who 
are not regular electricians. As a school text book it would not 
be valuable unless aided by other works on the same subject, 
as in many instances the descriptions are not sufficiently elemen- 
tary for a beginner. A valuable feature of the work is the use 
of numerous examples which tend to make the subject matter 
more firmly fixed in the minds of the student. 
Rusprer HAND STAMPS AND THE MANIPULATION OF INDIA RUBBER, 
by T. O’Conor Sloane, A. M., E. M., Ph. D., author of The 
Arithmetic of Electricity, Electricity Simplified, Standard 


Electrical Dictionary, etc. Published by the Norman W. 
Henley Publishing Company, New York. ‘ 


Every one who drives an automobile is surely interested in 
the qualities and working methods in use with rubber. The 
book is largely taken up with the manufacture of rubber stamps 
and other similar small articles, but the method of handling it 
after it leaves the tree is the same as that which is used in the 
manufacture of tires and other articles of everyday use to the 
automobilist. The progress of the rubber from the time it 
leaves the tree as a sap until it becomes the finished article is 
followed step by step. Vulcanizing is explained and the prop- 
erties of vulcanized rubber are also taken up. In connection 
with the chapter on rubber tires the methods of chemical or 
cold vulcanizing are discussed. 











ig. 13—Atlas motor supports on frame and dimensions 
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Protests Against Light Law 


DITOR Tue AvurtomosiLe :—Is there any law which compels 

3 horse-drawn vehicles to show two white lights with red 

to at night? With as they now exist 

the automobilist look out for himself at night and the 

other fellow as well and still get into trouble? Isn’t this idea 
of making the other fellow carry lights a good one? 


rear conditions 


must 


The 
road is very much traveled as it leads to a creamery, store and 
railroad station. 


I am also sending a photograph of a bad road (Fig. 1). 


[ have a Buick car and when I go out any- 
where I must go over this road, as I live alongside of it. Two 
state roads are being built to the north and south of it so that 
by fall it will connect them. As for automobiles traveling over 
it, there are about fifteen of them in this vicinity and we have 
been asking the supervisor to repair it, but with no results. 
sirdell, Pa. J. Norwin HAtrFIeEcp. 


Best Route to Honesdale, Pa. 

Editor THe AuToMoBILE :—Please tell me through THE Avro- 
MOBILE the best route from Bridgeport, Conn., to Honesdale, Pa., 
by way of Port Jervis and Newburgh, N. Y. Also please give 
me the route from Honesdale to Philadelphia. ym. &. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

—This is a very good tour as the roads are fairly good for the 
whole length of the route. Go out Fairfield avenue from Bridge- 
port, turn into Clinton avenue, then Brooklawn avenue and into 
Plattsville. The route from there on is clear, following the 
lines of main travel through Easton, Redding Ridge, Bethel and 
thence into Danbury. Go out West street straight on past Mill 
Plain Post Office and follow main road to Brewster, passing 
through Tilly Foster Mines and reaching Carmel, going along 
Lake Glenida through Cole’s Mills, Mead’s Corners, Stormville 
and along the line of main travel to Clove. Turn left at Clove 
to Hopewell junction, Fishkill Village and Fishkill Landing. 

Cross the Hudson by ferry here to Newburgh on what may 
be taken as the second lap of the journey. This part is char- 
acterized by comparatively rough roads but beautiful scenery. 
Go out West on Broadway through Coldenham and into Mont- 
gomery. Follow the main road to Goshen. Go on through Den- 
ton, Slate Hill, South Centerville through Pike street and into 
Port Jervis. From Port Jervis the roads are rather doubtful 
and the best method is to proceed by local direction through 
Hawley and thence to Honesville. 

To get to Philadelphia, run back to Port Jervis and then to 
Matamoras, Pa. Go by way of Broad street to Milford and 
through Dingman’s to Bushkill and thence on to the Delaware 
Water Gap. From the gap there is a trunk line route which 
will take you to Portland if you follow the river. Then go 
through Centerville, Richmond, Three Churches and into Easton. 
There is a route to Philadelphia from here which is bad in wet 
weather but otherwise fair. It lies through Riegelsville, Durham 
Furnace, Plumsteadville, Doyleston, through Willow Grove, and 
straight on into Philadelphia. 




























































































A Point for Discussion . 


Editor THe AuToOMoBILE:—I noticed in a recent issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE a reprint of an article entitled “Carbureters for 
Kerosene,” which had been published in a foreign paper. This 
seems to be regarded as pretty near an impossibility, but there 
is a design of easy and cheap construction that will readily per- 
mit of burning kerosene alone without any hot-air or hot-water 
appliances for its vaporization, with the engine developing de- 
cidedly more power than it would with an equal amount of 
gasoline. I have had such a carbureter in use for over 2 years 
and it is not as complicated as the average gasoline carbureter 
but will readily vaporize gasoline, benzine, alcohol, turpentine, 
kerosene, etc. With this carbureter, one of the fuels can be 
used after the other without any adjustment save a slight altera- 
tion of the needle valve. Alcohol requires a larger opening than 
gasoline, benzine, turpentine or kerosene, having more heat units 
per unit of volume. While I have not been able to start with 
kerosene on a cold engine, it only requires gasoline for the first 
two or three revolutions and will then fire with kerosene, whether 
the cylinders are warm or cold. With gasoline, it starts even in 
zero weather. With a mixture of one-fourth gasoline and three- 
fourths kerosene it starts without trouble even at a temperature 
considerably below the freezing point of water. 

3ut now the question is this: Of what use would such a car- 
bureter be to the average automobilist? Those who use kerosene 
vaporized by a special carbureter say that it fouls the cylinders, 
thereby diminishing the efficiency of the engine. THe AutTomo- 
BILE recently stated that the S. A. E., in a discussion of carbon 
deposits, brought out the statement that “the carbureter did not 
furnish enough oxygen for all the fuel and the sub-oxidized 
product was deposited.” I would not like to contradict that, but 
it is, in my opinion, more the fault of the engine design which 
retains a portion of the smoke of the previous explosion in the 
combustion chamber which ultimately causes a deposit, as I have 
an engine in which an air current passes through the cylinder 
after each explosion, completely scavenging the cylinder of all 
foul gas. In over 2 years’ service, I have had no deposit, though 
often using only kerosene for fuel and the cheapest grades of 
machine oil as a lubricant. I would like to see a further dis- 
cussion of this point by others who have had experience. 

Bradenville, Pa. JosepH MUuNDEN. 


Concerning State Touring Laws 


Editor THe AutomosiLe:—I intend to make a tour through 
Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and would like to know the require- 
ments of each state as regards tourists. 

Paragould, Ark. J. R. Bertic. 

—Inferring that you mean the requirements of non-residents 
passing through each of the states you mention, the provisions 
are as follows: 

Arkansas—Non-residents exempt from license fees provided 
that they are properly registered in their own state. 
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Illinois—Non-residents may tour in the state for 60 days 
each year without further registration than in home state. That 
is, home registration suffices. 

Indiana—Non-residents exempt from registration. 

Maryland—Two periods of 7 days each are allowed. 

Michigan—Reciprocal with home state. You need not register 
to tour through the state. 

Missouri—Nineteen days allowed per year without registration. 

New York—Reciprocal arrangement. You need not register. 

Ohio—Non-residents are exempt from registration. 

Pennsylvania—Ten days are allowed per year. 

You can, therefore, tour through all the above states provided 
you are registered at home, without paying any other license 
fees. The rules of the road are practically the same in all, al- 
though the speed limits differ in the various states. They are 
as follows, in miles per hour: Arkansas, 20; Illinois, 25; Indiana, 
20; Maryland, 25; Michigan, 25; Missouri, 25; New York, 30; 
Ohio, 20; Pennsylvania, 25. 


Trouble with His Spark-Plugs 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE :—I am having trouble with the spark- 
plugs on my automobile. Almost every trip I take the engine 
will begin to misfire after I have run between 2 and 50 miles. 
On every occasion I find on examination that a broken porce- 
lain is the cause of the trouble. I have used several makes of 
plugs, but all give the same results. My engine does not heat 
up very much, not so much as a great many others I know of 
that never have any spark-plug troubles at all. Will THe Avuto- 
MOBILE tell me what to do to avoid the trouble? 
1910 Patterson touring. 

Boonville, Ind. W. L. Marts. 

—You are probably putting the plugs in too tightly and then, 
when the motor heats up, the porcelains crack. This and overs 
heating are the only two reasons that cause plugs to crack while 
in the cylinders. There is a great possibility that the spark-plug 
apertures have not been tapped large enough so that it requires 
a great amount of force to get the plugs into the cylinders. If 
you run a tap of the correct size into the hole in the cylinder 
and then apply the plugs without using a great amount of force 
there is no doubt that your trouble will disappear. 


Has Firm Belief in His Motor 


Editor THe AuToMosBILE:—Your cry for a little less toothache 
A little 


The car is a 


will go thundering down the ages as a modern classic. 
less radiator when you could do without one! 

Reader has not read my letter; at least I do not see where he 
has pointed out “obvious answers to many of my arguments from 
daily practice.” “Why citing the Franklin car?” when I had 
stated that the engine was designed for city gas and ran now 
with waterjacket empty. “Why referring to the elaborate cool- 
ing means of another?” when I do not complain but of not 
enough heat. As to the engine: It had run about Io years before 
it came into my hands, using tube ignition. I have never given 
the bore and stroke any consideration since it did not interest 
me. It is a so-called stationary engine of the horizontal type and 
very heavily built, the inlet valve being automatic and both 
valves in the head. A waterjacket encloses almost the entire 
cylinder, excepting about 2 inches in front. I took out the hot 
tube and put in 2 plugs in series, a system I have found excellent 
for 3 years. 

For what reason does Reader expect oiling difficulties when I 
have injected water with the fuel into the engine and have seen 
it come out as water instead of steam, as alleged by some? 
Then I was entitled to take the step and raise the temperature 
of the engine; then I am entitled to double this temperature in 
the near future. I had thought I could turn water into steam 
and thereby get a steam-engine effect, an extended push, but I 
failed. I had much rather have a definite reply than mere gen- 
eralities. Why have I failed, where others have succeeded? 
I had a 


” 


Under what conditions have they accomplished it? 
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serious setback 3 years ago when I took water into a four-cycle 
gasoline engine by means of a second carbureter. The engine 
came to an abrupt stop in about 5 minutes and a 6-foot lever 
would not move it. Examination the next day showed the water 
in pools, the oil no longer forming an unbroken film, and each 
pool full of rust. I do not know to this day what really did take 
place. I mean I have not the slightest hint as to the causes. If 
anyone has any such an experience, or can form any conclusion 
from what I have said here, I would be pleased to hear from 
him. Water injection for cooling purposes is entirely feasible 
and works very well. It is less cumbersome than the radiator, 
but as the motor is ordinarily arranged it would not be advisable 
to use this system unless provisions are made so that the fuel 
ceases with the water. I mean, should the water fail, the engine 
might get damaged and the failure of the one must cause the 
other to be cut off. This, of course, the average man cannot 
readily accomplish. 

The pious wish of Reader to have radiators investigated tempts 
me to believe him a layman Simon-pure. Investigations are han- 
dled thus (so I am entitled to say from answers | received from 
universities and similar institutions): A university professor is 
privately engaged (the institution as such never makes tests) to 
make a certain test. The professor, then after the price has been 
agreed upon, uses the quasi-public apparatus of the institution as 
if it were his own and gives a report as favorable as possible 
towards his employer. I gave a gasp of surprise when I| got those 
answers. The sooner such a system is abolished, the better. I 
ask with Pilatus, the governor of the conquered province Judea, 
“What is the truth?” I believe with him that truth is like the 
fleeting hour, a mere mark, a token—but we should eliminate the 
human factor and induce the institutions, as such only, to make 
tests. 

But, dear Reader, what will the professor accomplish whose 
all too trained mind permits him to see but a very narrow horizon 
and whose helpers, the students, are but in the forming periods 
of life? He will do as all those before have done; he will report 
that he has followed the trail blazed by the—well, must I say the 
hated word?—inventor, and that he found it of such a length 
and counted so many landmarks! If not truth, but the better 
vision, lay but an inch to one side of that road, how could he see 
it? He can but follow the trail—science has always done that. 
To cite an instance: It had been mathematically proven that flight 
by mechanical means is and always would be impossible. 
lieve “science” 
endeavor. 





I be- 
one of our most inefficient branches of human 


The question of radiator is safer thrashed out here. But what 
I thought would happen did happen: The men who ought to take 
this question up, the designers, do not consider the art. They 
consider themselves. But, with shame, we must confess that 
practically all progress is imported. It is of no use and of still 
less sense to meet such a statement with the usual: “Hurray for 

















Fig. 1—The roads that a Birdell, Pa., man has to contend with 
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Fig. 2—Two types of crankshaft suggested for four-cylinder opposed 
motor 


the red, white and blue.” Successes in the United States are won 
by brute strength and at the expense of an enormous waste of 
human material, a parallel of the gas engine with an efficiency of 
25 per cent. Although considering at all times that we can get 
but a mere fraction of a return for our efforts, it behooves us to 
reach out for the light in the distance, however small. When I 
speak of an engine as I did, I naturally speak of things as they 
are. But it may be a mere isolated instance; it may be of no 
significance; it may be entirely impossible to duplicate it with 
an engine of different bore and stroke. The engine now runs on 
any old thing. I have tried about all the fuels I could get, some 
of them of great difficulty to procure—crude oil, for example. 
But an engine differing but little may not do this. If so, it is 
worth knowing. 

Great doctors in the past have disagreed. An English designer 
of reputation, in his latest book, says that he is right now, as he 
was then, and Mr. Otto was wrong. Otto held the layer theory; 
the other refutes it. Let me add to the gayety of nations by say- 
ing that the truth lies nearer between them: The mixture at the 
time of the firing has several zones which are not as easily de- 
finable as Otto would have us think. If I am led to think, by 
the failure of water to turn to steam, that water at once clusters 
in uneven films on the cylinder walls when entering the cylinder, 
would you then call my trend of thought unreasonable? Have 
I not the good reason that only the hugging of the water to the 
iron can permit the water to survive the high temperature of 
the firing? Hew am I going to explain the fact that when start- 
ing the engine from cold, feeding it crude oil, that it will fire 
but every sixteenth revolution, the crude oil passing out of the 
exhaust, unburned? How am I going to explain the fact, that 
with a hot engine, I may souse the cylinder with crude oil, 
then shut off the supply and have engine run for -a while and 
it takes each fire, firing in orderly manner as much of liquid as 
it requires, leaving the rest unburned? But one conclusion I see 
at this writing: That the walls of the engine have a protecting 
sphere of influence. Whether this definition has any better 
chance to make things clear it has helped me to conclude. When 
I pointed out that the maximum wave of compression does not 
coincide with the rear end position of the piston, I hoped that 
some one would point to the Diesel engine. That engine, be- 
cause of its function, cannot have this defect. To what an ex- 
tent has that helped the general efficiency of that engine? I may 
be entirely wrong when I surmise that an improvement in en- 
gines is bound to follow with its circumvention. One but has to 


look over the efforts to improve engines by more perfect scav- 
enging and the failure of those efforts to look askance at an at- 
tempt towards improvement in that direction. 

That the spent gases are not as detrimental as generally con- 
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ceded, my own investigation has permitted me to conclude, and 
at a later day I will gladly take up that question, going into it 
fully. I found it a very interesting study, permitting improve- 
ments in engines in a direction perhaps but little considered. I 
can frankly say that, although at times I thought I knew about 
all there was to be known of gas engines, the deeper I got into 
it, the deeper I found the waters. I had hoped for a fight and 
what do I find: Those who know nothing of the subject say 
nothing. Those who do know fear to part with their knowledge 
—a deplorable admission of poverty. 


New York City. P. G. TIsMER. 


Which Is the Better Crankshaft ? 


Editor THe AuToMoBILE:—I am sending you two sketches of 
a crankshaft for a four-cylinder, horizontal opposed engine, 
Fig. 2, A. and B. I would be very much obliged if you would 
advise me of your opinion of these two with reference to which 
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Fig. 3—More compact form of crankshaft which could be used for 
opposed motor 








is the better balanced and any other features that you may know 
regarding the relative operation of the two. 

Hanover, Pa. R. M. 

—Neither of these two rigs would be very good from an en- 
gineering standpoint, although the one shown at B with the two 
cylinders alternating would be better, because you would have 
the same distance between the cylinders. If you used the other 
crankshaft shown at A, you would have a wide space between 
one pair of cylinders while the other two would be close to- 
gether. This would give a very peculiar-looking construction 
and would not produce very good results. The best way would 
be to arrange the crankshaft as shown at C. The engine would 
take up less room, the same casting would suffice for both pairs 
of cylinders, the construction of the waterjackets would be sim- 
pler and a much more satisfactory engine all around would result. 

The firing order could be practically as you desire only that 
alternate cylinders would have to fire after each other. The 
firing could be 1-2-3-4 or any other way that the builder chooses, 
depending on the arrangement of the cylinders. The cylinders 
could be readily cast in pairs and the cost of the engine reduced 
considerably, while the simplicity would be much greater than if 
each cylinder were cast singly. 


Brake Horsepower Not Known 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE :—Please tell me through THE Avuro- 
MOBILE the actual brake horsepower of a four-cylinder motor of 
3 1-4 inches bore and 5 inches stroke? 

(2) Is a two-bearing crankshaft as good as a three-bearing 
shaft? 

(3) What are the advantages of a floating rear axle over a 
semi-floating ? 

Wyandotte, Okla. C. R.: Scorr. 

—(1) It is impossible to tell by formula or amy such means 
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the actual brake horsepower of a motor. The brake horsepower 
is the amount of power measured on a brake such as the Prony 
or any of the other forms which are in use in testing plants. 
The brake horsepower of such a motor as you describe may vary 
in such wide limits that it is impossible to state what the brake 
horsepower would be at any given number of revolutions per 
minute. 

(2) Two-bearing crankshafts are used on light cars and have 
the disadvantage that great strength is necessary so that there 
is no whipping action in the crankshaft. In good cars this is 
taken care of by a generous bearing width in the two bearings. 
The simplicity of construction required with the two-bearing 
shaft is a great point in its favor. 

(3) This is a matter which is still being thrashed out among 
the car manufacturers. Prominent manufacturers are using both 
and it is impossible at this time to state which is better. The 
floating type has the advantage, however, that it is possible to 
get at the driveshafts much easier. All that it is necessary to do 
in this type is to remove the hub cap and withdraw the axle 
shafts and the weight'is entirely removed from the driving 
mechanism, being taken altogether by the housing of the rear 
system. 


Suggests a Repair Shop Kink 


Editor THe AvutomosiLe:—I would offer a little tip for re- 
pairmen who do a great amount of work on crankshafts. This 
part is very clumsy to handle on the bench and may be damaged 
if a vise is used carelessly. I have rigged up a little bracket 
which I place in front of the bench as shown in Fig. 4. It is 
bolted to the floor and the crankshaft is held fast by means of 





























Fig. 4—Handy method of holding crankshaft suggested by Beloit 
repairman 


the bolts which pass through the blocks on the bench. In this 
way, fitting and measuring can be done very conveniently and 
without danger of doing any harm to the part. The shaft can be 
revolved at will and is in a convenient waist-high position. 
Beloit, Wis. REPAIRMAN. 


Device for Piston Oil Groove 


Editor THE AuTOMOBILE:—The cut of the groove for prevent- 
ing oil working past the piston rings which you gave in your 
issue of June 27 does not show the best form of the device. 

My experience has been that, in most cases, a groove of about 
the dimensions shown in Fig. 5 is sufficient without the holes 
leading to the interior of the piston. The essential feature is 
the exposure of the lower edge of the ring, the sharp edge of 
which scrapes the excess oil off the cylinder wall on the down 
stroke into the storage space provided by the groove. At the 
bottom of the stroke the inertia of the oil and the upward move- 
ment of the piston crowd the oil into the sharp lower part of 
the groove, where it tends to distribute itself upon the cylinder 
wall as the piston moves upward. 
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There is a ratchet-like action, tending to work the oil away 
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from the combustion chamber but not removing the oil from the 
cylinder wall, where it is wanted both for lubrication and as a 
packing. A very gradual approach between the piston surface 
and cylinder wall at the bottom of the groove is the secret of 
success with this device and it is well to round off the junction 
line of the piston with a file. 

In those exceptional cases where this form of groove does not 
take care of all the oil, diagonal holes may be added as shown 
in the second sketch. It is not necessary to add a ring at the 
bottom of the piston as the groove can be, and usually is, ap- 
plied to the ring next to the wristpin. These grooves are broadly 
covered in my patents numbers 908,569 and 908,570, and, while 
I do not wish to be taken as authorizing their general use in 
manufacture I should be glad to have individual owners avail 
themselves of this improvement while overhauling their cars as 
I think it well worth while. 

Akron, O. F. D. Howe. 


Advantage of Hand Air Control 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE :—Please tell me through THE AuTo- 
MOBILE if it would be advisable for the sake of economy to put 
a hand control for extra air supply on the carbureter of a model 
T Ford, 1912. 

Buffalo, N. Y. H. J. Dov e. 

—It would not be economical because the carbureter now on 
your car is sufficient for all touring purposes and if you desire 
to use it for racing you would have to buy a larger waterjacketed 
carbureter in the first place, and would have to make a number 
of other adjustments outside of the carbureter as well in order 
to put on such an arrangement. 


Likes Interconnected Oil Device 


Editor THe AuTomosiILe:—I think that every one should heart- 
ily indorse the idea which seems to be coming to the front now 
in the automobile field of interconnecting the throttle with the 
oiling device. That is, should the car be running slowly there 
will not be nearly so much oil fed to the cylinders as when 
running rapidly. Little things like this must mean a lot of dif- 
ference in the expense at the end of the season. In going uphill 
also with the throttle open wide and the motor running slow 
more oil will be fed, which will be just what is desired. 

Milwaukee, Wis. READER. 
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Fig. 5—A device for preventing oil from working upward past the 
piston rings 
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Rear and side views of the new 1-ton M. & P. electric truck. Express style of body mounted on chassis 


M. & P. Electric Truck 


Detroit Concern Hes. Added 1-Ton Vehi- 
cle to Its Line—Will Continue 
1000-Pound Wagon 


General Lines Similar to Those of the Latter—Traveling 
Radius 50 Miles Under Normal Conditions 


HE M. & P. ELECTRIC VEHICLE COMPANY, De- 
_ troit, Mich., will be in a position to make deliveries on 
a new truck within a month. Up to the present time the 
company has confined its energies to the making of a single 
model, a 1I-2-ton type, but its plans are all complete for the 
manufacture of a I-ton design in addition to this earlier model. 
The new truck will maintain the general features of the 
lighter model, although it will be longer, will have a larger bat- 
tery and other parts will be correspondingly altered to be con- 
sistent with the greater carrying capacity. 

The motor of the new truck will be a Westinghouse, type 
V-50, the voltage being 80 and the amperage 30. The speed of 
this motor is rated at 1,500 revolutions per minute under nor- 
mal conditions. It is mounted forward, under the seat, tie 
shaft from it to the jackshaft passing back between the two 
battery boxes which are located amidships under the frame. 
This construction is the same as that employed in the 1-2-ton 
truck. The controller, which is also placed under the seat, is 
of Westinghouse make, type 501-F. It is designed to give 
continuous torque, there being four speeds forward and two 
reverse. 

As in the smaller truck of this make, the battery is of Gould 
manufacture, having forty cells, with thirteen T. H. plates per 
cell. The connectors are of the L type. The mileage per hour 
with this battery and fully loaded truck is 9 miles, while that 
on a charge is given as 59 miles, under normal service condi- 
tions. 

The drive has already been partially mentioned. The first 


reduction is to the jackshaft, the propeller shaft from the 
motor being of large proportions. It is of square section, I 1-4 
inches in size. Two universal joints are used with this shaft, 
one being placed just to the rear of the motor and the other at 
the differential. As in the usual construction, two side chains 
transmit the power from the jackshaft to the rear axles, the 
gear reduction between sprockets and pinions being twelve to 
one. 

The jackshaft is of the live type of Weston-Mott make. 
Ball bearings are used on the third-arms, which are also of this 
concern’s manufacture. On the sprocket ends Hyatt roller 
hearings are used. The parts of the shaft, differential, brake 
rods and holders, as well as the battery, are easily reached on 
removal of the floorboards. Grease-cups, however, for lubri- 
cating the shaft bearings are reached from the outside of the 
machine, as the chassis view shows. 

30th axles are of Weston-Mott make, the rear one being of 
square section of the dead type, I 3-4 inches square with 
spindles 1 3-4 inches in diameter. Side radius rods of sub- 
stantial proportions pass from the jackshaft mountings be- 
tween the service brake drums and the frame members to the 
rear axle. The front axle is of I-beam section, 2 I-2 by I 1-2 
inches, the spindles being 1 5-8 inches in diameter. 


Elliptic Springs Are Used 


prings are elliptic, the front being 36 inches in length 
with a width of 2 inches.. In the rear they are 40 inches 
long and have the same width as the front springs. These rear 
springs rest on the axle and are fastened to it in the usual way 
with clips. They are fixed to the frame at their upper sides 
in special adjusting supports which allow them to slide back 
and forth to take up jars due to unevenness of the road. At 
the same time the radius rods at each side maintain the align- 
ment and relative distance between jackshaft and rear axle. 
There are two sets of brakes, the emergency and service 
brakes. The service types expand in drums at the outer ends 
of the jackshaft between the frame members and the chain 
sprockets. They measure 10 inches in diameter and have a 
width of 2 inches. The emergency brakes are also of the ex- 
panding type, measure 14 inches by 2 inches and are located in 
drums mounted on the rear wheels. The operation of both 
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sets is by means of pedals which are located on the floor 
forward of the steering column. 

The frame is of standard 4-inch steel, channel section, having 
a length of 147 inches and a width of 32 inches. The cross- 
members, of which there are three, one at either end and one 
just forward of the jackshaft, are also of 4-inch, channel-sec- 
tional steel, hot-riveted to the side-members. 

The wheels are of the artillery type, having twelve spokes, 
I 3-4 inches in diameter. The bearings are of Weston-Mott 
construction. Wheels are made according to S. A. E. specifica- 
tions, both front and rear being 34 inches in diameter. Tires 
are of Firestone solid type, 34 by 4 inches, mounted on de- 
mountable rims. 

The wheelbase is 112 inches, a 2-inch increase over that of 
the 1-2-ton truck of the M. & P. make. Tread is 56 inches and 
the road clearance 11 inches. 

While the over-all dimensions of the truck will vary some- 
what, depending upon the type of body mounted on the chassis, 
with the standard type of delivery body the over-all length is 
158 inches and the width 68 inches. The over-all height from 
the ground is 91 inches. The loading space back of the seat is 
100 inches in length, 45 inches in width and has a height of 
58 inches. These dimensions apply to the clear space within 
the body. 

The total weight of the new truck is 3,800 pounds when 
equipped with the standard type of body. 


Wear and Tear of Armored Tires 


H” the high speed, fast turns and abrupt accelerations and 
retardations of a race make short work of destroying 
a tire armor—and a road surface—is revealed by an inspection 
of the accompanying illustration representing the wheels re- 
moved from the victorious Boillot’s car during the recent two- 
day Grand Prix race over the Dieppe circuit in France, covering 
a distance of 1,550 kilometers or 960 miles. On some of the 
stretches the speed frequently reached up toward 100 miles an 
hour, and the enormous pull which such going exerts upon the 
anti-skid rivets is in evidence especially on the second and third 
tires from the right. One of these, the third, went through 
12 of the 20 laps, or a distance of about 576 miles, and more 
rivets are missing in it than in any other. It shows both wear 
and violence. It is evident that the rivets are very rarely yanked 
out by the traction pull until after they have first been worn 
down and wiggled loose. The big rivets are worn almost to 
the size of the small ones, but a certain irregularity in this 
matter shows that the traction-thrust of the rivet heads against 
the stones of the road after all have more to do with the havoc 
wrought than the steady wear and the mileage; in other words, 
that the pulling out of rivets in anti-skid tires is distinctly a 
racing result which need not be feared in travel at ordinary 
speeds until much higher mileages have been covered. The 
smooth front tire is to the left, which was used only on-the 
first day before the rain had set in and made the road slippery, 
seems to have made as good a showing with regard to surface 
abrasion as the armored front tire to the right, the last to be 
exchanged. 


SWITZERLAND seems never to be in such a happy mood as when 
she is bringing the iron fist down upon the automobilist. By 
the acts of her public officials one might be led to infer that as 
much as Switzerland depends upon tourists for her pin-money 
she really does not want them if they insist upon fetching along 
their motor-cars. It was only a few months ago that certain 
Cantons arose en masse and with a loud voice shouted for 
automobilists to keep out, because the dust stirred up by their 
machines was flying into the fields and ruining the blossoms on 
the fruit-trees and filling the grass so full of grit that the cattle 
refused to chew their cuds. This time Switzerland’s officials 
purpose taxing the cars of tourists. 
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Chances for Foreign I'rade 


Items Culled from a Reports Show- 
ing Where Opportunities for Busi- 
ness Exist Abroad 


Germans Want to Import $1,000 Car—Low-Priced Auto- 


mobiles in Demand— Opening for Commercials 

| aghnene-agmein FOR GERMANy—An American company, 

which recently established an automobile agency in Ger- 
many, sold 10 cars during the first 3 months. Most of the 
machines sold were for pleasure purposes, but one is being used 
as a taxicab. An American consul writes that there are per- 
sons in his district who are willing to form a $50,000 company 
for importing American cars, but they desire the general agency 
for Germany or for all Europe, if possible. They are looking 
for a four-seated car that could be sold for about $1,000. 
American firms interested in this proposition may secure informa- 
tion by writing the consulate in question. File No. 9195. 

Low-Pricep AuTomMoBILEsS—An American consular officer in a 
European country has forwarded a copy of a letter received 
from a business firm in his district, requesting certain informa- 
tion in regard to low-priced American automobiles, and contain- 
ing particulars regarding the automobiles which he wishes to 
handle and the conditions upon which he desires to obtain the 
same. This firm is anxious to hear from factories making large 
quantities of low-priced cars, that will do much advertising, and 
with which business can be done for some years to come. Copy 
of the letter, giving further details, will be sent to interested 
firms by the Bureau of Manufactures. File No. 9204. 

More Low-pricep AUTOMOBILES—A business in a Mediterranean 
country informs an American consular officer that he desires to 
enter into communication with American firms manufacturing 
low-priced automobiles, with a view to representing as agent 
and importing this class of machines. As the territory in which 
the machines will be used is hilly and mountainous, the engines 
must be good. Electric automobiles are not wanted. References 
will be furnished, and correspondence should be in Italian, 
French or English. File No. 9199. 

AvuTOMOBILES—A report from an American consular officer in 
a Latin-American country states that a resident of his district 
desires catalogues and prices for the purchase of two sixteen- 
passenger trucks, to be delivered in November. These trucks 
are to be used for passenger service that is to be established be- 
tween two cities upon the completion of a boulevard now under 
construction. Another resident of his district desires catalogues 
and prices for a five-passenger touring car, to be delivered at 
once. Price of this car should not exceed $1,500. File No. 8,940. 
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and Equipment of Winning Racing Cars—Clutch Which Yields When Seizing 
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— Misleading Averages in Grand Prix—Preheating of Thick Flame Welds 


the idea of a fire engine with the aspect of a large steam 

plant on wheels shining with brass and nickel plate 
and spilling fire from the grate as it lumbers along the street, 
dtawn by laboring and panting horses whose power is largely 
wasted in sending their own heavy bodies up and down, the 
simple outlines of a modern complete motor fire engine, as shown 
in the small accompanying illustration, Fig. 2, must be surpris- 
ing. But also in comparison with chemical or steam engine equip- 
ments which are propelled by motor power, the simplification 
presented in the illustration is startling. The type shown in 
this outline has been developed at the Daimler works at Marien- 
felde near Berlin, on the basis of the experience gained in a 
number of long-distance trials of fire service vehicles conducted 
in Germany during 1911. Two of them are now under con- 
struction. They are intended mainly for long-distance work, as 
the needs of central Berlin are as yet served with electric-bat- 
tery-driven vehicles in which the steam pumps are only gradually 
being replaced by rotary gear pumps, but similar fire engines of 
the pure gasoline-motor type, for powering the hose work as well 
as the propulsion, are being developed at other automobile fac- 
tories, such as the Adler and the N. A. G. works. In the Adler 
engine a centrifugal pump is used; which has the advantage 
over the rotary gear pump or Rundlaufpumpe (described in THE 
AUTOMOBILE of July 4) that it is not positive and cannot burst 
the hose, when nozzles are closed or frozen, but on the other 
hand, necessitates the carrying of a small water supply in the 
vehicle to start it going, if it is to be used where no water pres- 
sure is available, since it cannot draw water from a lower level 
through an air space. 


M ODERN Fire Engines—For all accustomed to associate 


DATA OF CONSTRUCTION 

The Daimler vehicles are being fitted with the positive rotary 
gear pump which throws 1,500 liters of water per minute. This 
pump is located in the rear, midway between the frame reaches 
and below the level of their lower edge. The rotary piston can 
conveniently be pulled out from the rear and cleaned of sand or 
other impurities which may have been drawn in with the water. 
Struts brace the pump against both suction and pressure thrusts 
and stop valve levers are mounted on the pressure struts. The 
driving shaft of the pump is provided with a universal joint and 
takes its.power through the change-gear box of the vehicle, by a 
separate shaft, so that different pressures are available with un- 
changed motor speed. Other construction data are given as fol- 
lows: 

The motor develops 50 horsepower at 900 revolutions per min- 
ute and 60 at 1,100. It has double ignition. Auxiliary cooling of 
the motor (since the hose work is stationary and gives the motor 
no benefit, for cooling purposes, from movement through the at- 
mosphere) is effected by leading a portion of the cooling-water 
around the pump while the latter is working. The vehicle speed 
is limited to 40 kilometers per hour by a governor acting on the 
third and fourth speeds. 

Solid rubber tires are used on all four wheels, which are of 


the same size. Those on the rear wheels are of the twin type. 
The wheel base is 3,500 mm., the length of the chassis 5,300 mm. 
and the height of the chassis 760 mm. to the top of reaches. .The 
drive is by chains. The rear girders are so arranged as to leave 
room between the frame reaches for ladders. The exhaust gas 
may be applied to thawing out the pump and its pressure-meter in 
winter. The lighting equipment, of especial importance for di- 
recting the work properly at night, includes acetylene searchlights 
in front, orientation lanterns provided with benzine gas jets and 
also with electric incandescent bulbs which may be switched on 
while the vehicle is moving, electric tail lamp, electric lamps with 
push contacts in the interior of the vehicle and benzine gas 
lamp for throwing light on the pump manometer. A Klaxon is 
used in addition to the customary alarm bell. The insides of the 


doors are arranged with pockets to hold maps——From Automo- . 


bil-Betrieb, July, No. 13. : 

The Feature That Wins Races—A racing vehicle must of 
course be powerful; that is understood, writes E. Pepinster in 
Omnia, commenting upon the construction features of the Peu- 
geot car which won the grand prix at Dieppe, but it is still more 
necessary that it hold the road well and is. perfectly manageable. 
The stresses which the chassis must endure are equally formi- 
dable whether they come from the road or from the mechanism, 
since all of them are born of the enormous work which the 
motor is doing, and they can be taken up in the materials of the 
chassis only within certain weight limits. It is therefore neces- 
sary that they shall be moderated by all possible means which 
will tend to keep the tires on the ground, and thereby the trac- 
tion constant, the steering reliable and also the tire wear down 
to the minimum consistent with the nature of the work. Rea- 
soning in this strain, the writer referred to, as well as other 
commentators on the lessons of the race, calls attention to the 
features in the Peugeot construction which bear especially on 
the reduction of these sHocks and irregularities which arise from 
travelling over an irregular road surface. The vehicle weighed 
only 980 kilograms and was capable of going at the rate of 187 
kilometers per hour on level ground. The slender frame would 
naturally twist more or less at humps and turns. So the motor 
was mounted in a false frame and the latter suspended in the 

















Long-distance motor fire engine with rotary pump, short ladders 
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main frame on three lubricated rollers with grease cups. The 
weight of the rear axle, with differential and Rudge-Whitworth 
wire wheels, was reduced to 104 kilograms, partly by the use 
of aluminum. Both axles were provided with shock-absorbers 
acting on the extension of the vehicle springs, and two leather 
straps moreover prevented the rear axle from exceeding a certain 
distance from the chassis. All the driving strain as well as tor- 
sion between the driving axle and the frame was transmitted 
through the vehicle springs, no torsion rods or drive struts being 
used, and this represents a return to early design for shaft-drive 
cars. [But the dimensions of the vehicle springs must naturally 
have been much larger than in early cars—Ep.] The two uni- 
versal joints of the drive ‘shaft were mounted on ball-bearings. 
The wheel brakes (rear only) were automatically centered on 
the hubs and could be regulated from the driver’s seat. 

It is noted that, while the Peugeot car was equipped with wire 
wheels, the Sunbeam team of cars which won the cup for regu- 
larity in both classes and the speed cup in the race for small cars 
with limited cylinder volume, were mounted on Sankey wheels, 
which look almost like wood wheels but are composed of two 
molded sheet-steel shapes joined by autogenous welding. They 
gave no trouble. 


Lessons of Grand Prix in France—Advocates of the style of 
race in which the cylinder volume of the motors in the con- 
testing vehicles is limited have claimed as one of the advan- 
tages of this plan that it would push designers into the study 
of light vehicle construction, writes Henri Feron, but it is, on the 
contrary, the motor in which small cylinder volume is combined 
with high power (the pushed motor so-called) which makes for 
heavy construction per unit of horsepower. In the recent race 
on the Dieppe circuit, the powers and weights, in so far as they 
have been certified by the builders, were as follows: 


Horsepower. Kilograms. 


Excelsior six-cylinder car.......... 170 1,600 
Lorraine-Dietrich cars............. 160 1,600 
Peugeot car, the winner............ 175 1,400 
Calthorpe, in 3-liter class........... 68 1,100 
2 ree RE See ORE Ne 80 1,150 
EN ae ee ae ee 72 1,090 
Vinot-Deguingand ................ 50 1,100 


For the three first-mentioned vehicles, which were in the class 
not subject to restriction of cylinder volume, the weights per 
horsepower were thus 9.4 kilograms for the Excelsior, 10 kilo- 
grams for the Dietrichs and 8 kilograms for the Peugeot, while, 
on the other hand, the weights in the limited class were 16 kilo- 
grams for the Calthorpe, 14.4 for the Schneider, 15 for the Sun- 
beam and 22 for the Vinot-Deguingand. The ayerage in the free 
class was thus 9.15, against 17 for the limited. [The argument 
of the writer seems much weakened by the fact that the Peugeot 
motor is classed by everybody as a very much pushed motor, as 
it can be operated under maximum load at a speed of 2,200 
revolutions per minute, a piston speed of 14.66 meters per sec- 
ond and a mean effective piston pressure of nearly 10 kilograms 
per square centimeter, and it should, of course, also be consid- 
ered, with regard to the 3-liter cars, that there are very im- 
portant constant elements in the weight of a car which by no 
means can be scaled down in proportion to the motor power. 
—Ep.] 

From the standpoint of reliability the vehicles in the limited 
class also showed themselves very inferior, continues the writer. 
On the first day of the race 33 vehicles in the limited class and 
14 in the free class were started. Those which finished were 
14 in the 3-liter class, with pushed motors, and 9 in the free 
class, making 64 per cent. for the latter and only 42™% for the 
former. The second day saw the 9 in the free class reduced to 
6, but the 14 in the limited were reduced to 7. Counting both 
days, it is thus seen that 43 per cent. of the vehicles with big 
motors came through, but only 21 per cent. of the vehicles with 
3-liter cylinder volume. The conclusion to be drawn is therefore 
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Fig. 1—Cross-sectional view and diagrams showing the operation of 
the lonides gradual cone clutch 


very plain, namely, that in order to produce a light, reliable and 
economical vehicle, the use of pushed motors should be shunned. 
From Omnia, July 6. 

[While the facts mentioned are of interest by showing that 
the small high-speed motor has not yet in all places been de- 
veloped so as to equal the older type in reliability, the averages 
offered by the writer in Omnia are evidently completely mis- 
leading, as a single case of perfect reliability in a pushed small- 
size motor, such as presented in the case of the Sunbeam team 
of three cars and in the winning Peugeot car, goes much farther 
to show what may eventually be accomplished by all than the 
negative evidence of a dozen failures. Considering that all cars 
which finished in the Dieppe race ran for two days and over a 
distance of 1540 kilometers without any more attention or groom- 
ing than each driver with his mechanic could give at a sacrifice 
of his running time, the pushed motor may be said to have 
demonstrated its technical worth, as a type which will surely re- 
main in the market on its merits, even though its commercial 
future may not be immediate owing to the uncertainty, in the 
matter of mastering the requirements in its construction, which 
must prevail for some time in any factory taking it up.—Eb.] 





Gradual Cone Clutch Engagement—According to Automotor 
Journal, A. G. TIonides has developed for the Polyrhoe Car- 
buretters, Ltd., a clutch design in which an entirely new principle 
has been applied to effect an automatic softening of engagement 
and disengagement. The interior surface of the flywheel is 
formed with a number of circular recesses, and the circum- 
ferential surface of the female cone B, which is a separate mem- 
ber in this design and not integral with or formed in the fly- 
wheel, is also formed with circular recesses corresponding in 
number and diameter to those in the flywheel. Disks E of 
smaller diameter, but of a thickness equaling the combined 
depth of two recesses, are introduced, one in each pair of re- 
cesses. [It is not explained how the flywheel and the hollow 
cone member can be assembled with the disks in their places, but 
possibly the recesses in the flywheel are made as through per- 
forations which are plugged from the outside after the disks 
have been introduced—Ep.] A spring D, which is stronger 
than the ordinary clutch spring C, presses the female cone to 
the rear, producing an eccentric relation between the recesses in 
the flywheel and those in the cone, as indicated under (2) in 
Fig. 1, the intervening disk E limiting the relation. Now, if the 
clutch cone is let in before the motor is started, this relation will 
not be disturbed, as the clutch spring is the weaker of the two. 
Also, if the motor is started without the clutch being engaged, 
the relation will remain unchanged, as there is no load-resist- 
ance to change it, save only the inertia of the female cone. 
But, on the other hand, if the motor is started and the clutch 
cone A is let in, the movement of the flywheel tends to leave 
the load, which acts through the disks E, behind, and this tend- 
ency assists the clutch spring C in gradually forcing the female 
cone toward or into a position, as indicated under (3), in Fig. 1, 
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in which the disks E will be accommodated farther back in the 
recesses of the flywheel than they were at the start. As this 
movement constitutes a drag of the female cone in relation to 
the flywheel, the effect of any abrupt seizing of the clutch cones 
is thereby obviated; and it is evident that any sudden accelera- 
tions or retardations of the motor or the load during the oper- 
ation of the vehicle will also be accompanied by a see-saw move- 
ment between the clutch spring C and the resistance spring D 
and a corresponding twisting around of the disks, in the recesses. 
It is not stated whether the chafing of spring D which must take 
place at one of its abutments when B drags or advances in 
relation to the flywheel, is taken into account in some manner, or 
whether it is obviated by allowing a slight torsion of this spring 
to take place whenever the device is acting, as referred to, in 
accordance with its purpose—Partly from Omnia, No. 330. 


The Next French Grand Prix—To the proposition advanced 
by both La Vie Automobile and Omnia to the effect that the next 
annual Grand Prix race in France shall be run under rules by 
which the cost of the speed, as expressed in the fuel consumption, 
shall determine the winner, Henri Petit in La Vie au Grand Air 
adds the suggestion that each vehicle shall carry four spare tires 
and shall finish the course without any other tire replacements. 
He believes a provision of this nature would stimulate tire 
makers to new efforts. The proposition relating to the fuel con- 
sumption has been tacitly amended by its authors so as to pro- 
vide for a maximum fuel consumption which the winner must 
not exceéd, the amendment indicating that the evident flaw in 
the first proposition has been promptly discovered. Owing to the 
progressive increase of atmospheric resistance which accom- 
panies an increase of speed, the fastest car overcomes a total 
resistance which is disproportionately larger than that overcome 
by a slower car and naturally has to consume a disproportion- 
ately large amount of fuel in doing so. A rule determining the 
winner on the basis of speed divided by fuel consumption would 
therefore inevitably lead to the adoption of a much reduced 
speed, and this would rob the race of interest, both from the 
spectacular viewpoint and as a test of robust construction. 

In Allgemeine Deutsche Automobil Zeitung it is stated by 
Edouard Pontié, the correspondent of this journal at the Dieppe 
race, that Benz, Mercedes and Opel cars will surely take part 
in the next French Grand Prix, provided the large French firms, 
Panhard, Renault, Brasier, Darracq and Berliet, do not them- 
selves boycott the event as all of them did this year. All their 
cars must be ready 3 months ahead of the racing date, and the 
rules must be published very soon by the Automobile Club of 
France, he says, if universal participation shall be expected. 

La Vie au Grand Air ascribes the poor attendance at the Dieppe 
race, especially on the first day, to the unbusinesslike conflict of 
the date with the established dates for the most important annual 
horse-racing events, where the fashionable world insists upon 
going to see and be seen. The ladies would not risk their com- 
plexions by a midsummer automobile ride to Dieppe and back 
immediately in advance of these hallowed functions. 


Limitations in Use of Autogenous Welding.—Only twenty 
years ago soldering and brazing were the only methods in 
practical use for uniting two metallic parts without a mechan- 
ical joint, and the rapidity with which since then other methods 
have found adoption in the industries has spread the name of 
at least one of these modern processes far and wide. They are 
popularly looked upon as among the wonder-achievements of 
the age. The calcium light, used for theatrical effects and for 
throwing pictures on a screen for stereopticon lectures, had fa- 
miliarized the public with the power of the oxy-hydrogen flame, 
and this also came into use in a limited way for cutting metals. 
Burglars employed it for melting out the locks of ordinary steel 
safes, noiselessly and therefore with safety to themselves. But, 


after all, this flame was not quite hot enough for expeditious 


wosk, 


Then acetylene gas came upon the scene, widely intro- 
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duced to notice through the bicycle lamp. This gas, mixed with 
oxygen, doubled the heat heretofore attained by gas. The oxy- 
acetylene flame rivaled the electric arc with regard to the in- 
tense heat it could produce at any chosen spot and was much 
more manageable. Though itself made from calcium carbide 
and thus indirectly a product of the electric furnace, where 
calcium carbide is fused, acetylene gave immediate competition 
to electricity, both as a source of light and as a means for either 
cutting or uniting metal parts by fusion. Welding by the elec- 
tric arc had been practiced for some time. The new competi- 
tion helped to bring out electric welding by the resistance 
method, which was handier and better adapted to varied forms 
of work than the arc method. Probably the recent development 
of the electric furnace of the resistance type owes something to 
the same stimulus. For the cutting of metals the oxy-acetylene 
flame was from the start and still remains immensely superior 
to electricity. Having started to lick out a crevice it continues, 
without stop for adjustment, darting its hot tongue deeper and 
deeper as the destructive work progresses. In the work of sun- 
dering even the most refractory material it does a clean job, 
whether employed for crime or for industry. When it is used 
for fusing at the same time two pieces-of metal, for the purpose 
of allowing the molten metal from one of the lips to mingle with 
that from the other, both of them to cool and harden together, 
the process has been designated as autogenous welding, and it 
is chiefly around this name, though it is very misleading, that 
popular interest in all the processes of kindred purpose has 
grouped itself. All the things which are accomplished by electric 
welding or by the proprietary but no less wonderful Goldschmidt 
“thermit” method are widely classed together with autogenous 
welding, giving a somewhat exaggerated idea of its wonders. 


THICK WELDS TO BE PREHEATED 


In reality neither electric nor autogenous welding is welding 
at all, since welding is a hammering process for uniting two 
metal parts which are very hot but not fused, and, as the term 
autogenous is meant to imply that no solder or spelter is used 
for combining the two parts, electric welding is just as auto- 
genous as the uniting done by means of a gas flame. In recent 
practice, moreover, a separate weld-metal is commonly employed 
to assist in effecting a joint in difficult jobs of electric as well 
as of flame welding, and, unless this weld-metal is of exactly 
the same nature and chemical composition as the parts to be 
united, the process comes in either case nearer to brazing than 
to welding. Flame-cutting and flame-fusing would be more ex- 
pressive terms for the work methods in which superhot gas 
flames are employed. While there can be only admiration for 
the excellent cutting that may be accomplished by this agency, it 
is doubtful whether for the purpose of effecting a strong joint 
it is superior to brazing when there is question of joining iron 
or steel parts whose physical properties have been improved by 
rolling or forging or both. The autogenous joint is always a 
cast-metal joint. The complete fusion of the lips destroys any 
properties due to a close texture, leaving after cooling only a 
coarse crystalline structure. If the parts to be joined are thin, 
the volume of heat generated by the flame is usually sufficient 
to effect a complete fusion of all the metal which should be en- 
gaged in the joint so rapidly that no portion of the metal will 
get time to harden,in advance of any other with which it should 
be integral, but if the meeting edges are thick it is necessary 
that both parts should be brought first to a red heat before the 
flame is applied, as otherwise the exterior lips will harden and 
set, while the interior portions are not yet fused, and in that 
case the strength of the joint will be that of the fused portions 
only; and this precaution of preheating is often neglected. If 
it is observed, however, flame-welding, especially by the hot and 
rapid working oxy-acetylene flame, may be said to be an excel- 
lent method for joining cast iron, bronze and aluminum—these 
being materials which the fused weld-metal can équal in 
strength—but as applied to articles made from steel, especially 
high-carbon or alloy steel, the method is still in its experimental 
stage.—Partly from La Pratique Automobile, June. 
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Proper Method of Washing Automobiles 
with Soap—None but the Best Soap 
Should Be Used—Temperature 
of Water Important— W ood 
Wheel Maker Objects 


HE proper washing of automobile bodies is a very import- 
ant work and one which has been almost entirely over- 
looked in many sections of the country so far as giving instruc- 
tions to chauffeurs as to how this work should be done. Often 
if the issuing of instructions were left to the car owner it would 
be out of the question, as he is not sufficiently familiar with the 
best methods to issue instructions. 

It is safe to say that the operation of washing a car is least 
understood of all work in car maintenance. The proper per- 
formance least appreciated of any work in car maintenance, yet 
it is, so far as maintaining a good appearance of the car is con- 
cerned, the most important work on the car. 

The use of soap in washing an automobile is unnecessary and 
ill-advised where the washer thoroughly understands his busi- 
ness. As it is common practice to use soap in washing automo- 
biles and as it is not the intention of this article to advocate 
washing automobiles without soap, the article will discuss wash- 

“ing with soap. 


Easiest Method Not the Best 


t is common practice to adopt the easiest method of removing 
dirt. The easiest method is to purchase a good strong 
soap. This, with the use of water, at times almost hot, removes 
the dirt in the easiest manner. It has the drawback, however, 
of removing the varnish. One washing of this character will 
not remove the varnish, but a dozen washings will dull it and a 
few months will remove it, so far as the luster is concerned. 
A continuance of this practice will actually remove the body of 
the varnish in a few months more and in extreme cases of use 
and abuse following this practice it has been known to remove 
the paint itself, as some of the ingredients, acids and alkali, in 
the strong soap are employed in various mixtures, used for re- 
moving paint for the purpose of refinishing a car. 

The use of the best imported castile is recommended. Laun- 
dry and toilet soaps are to be avoided. Automobile soaps, some 
good, some bad, are made expressly for washing cars. They 
are made in both the soft and the hard soap variety. The 
proper soap, principal ingredients of which are pure potash and 
oil, will properly clean a car, and will have no bad effect on the 
luster of the car. Soap that contains alkali should not be used. 
Any of the alkalis, either sodium or potassium hydrate or 
sodium carbonate or potassium carbonate, are naturally bad for 
varnish. Many owners have access to the services of a chemist, 
in which case it is very little trouble to analyze the soap. Those 
who do not have access had best stick to the imported castile 


that a high-grade dealer sells for a soap free of objectionable 


ingredients. , 

The temperature of the water used is most important. Hot or 
even warm water should not be used; neither should extremely 
cold water be used. Proper temperature is from 60 to 70 de- 
grees Fahr. Where a hose is used, care should be taken that 
the force of the water is only sufficient to carry the stream 6 or 
8 inches beyond the end of the hose. The use of a fast-running 


stream drives the grit, dust and dirt into the varnish. The use 
of the sponge and chamois following, picks up the grit and 
In selecting sponges be careful to select the 


scratches result. 
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best and only those guaranteed free from grit, sand and par- 
ticles of shell. 

Having determined the proper soap to use, temperature of 
water and selection of sponge, the operation of washing should 
have careful consideration, as even with good soap, correct tem- 
perature and sponge, the car may be damaged by improper 
washing. 

To properly wash a car with soap, first dissolve in a pail of 
water sufficient soap to make a good snds. Then in the wash- 
ing operation use the suds, sopping it on from the sponge in- 
stead of rubbing the soap on a wet sponge, or, what is worse, 
rubbing it on the surface of the car. Before applying the suds 
the car should be rinsed thoroughly with water, using a gentle 
stream. This is important, as all particles of grit and dirt must 
be removed from the surface before applying the sponge. Apply 
the suds liberally where the parts are dirty; then rinse off with 
clear water and a fresh sponge, flowing the water below the 
sponge to insure. that any grit and dirt that may be left on the 
surface is washed away before the sponge has a chance to pick 
it up and scratch the surface. After the final sponging the sur- 
face should be dried with a clean, wet chamois. 

In washing the chassis, the same method is in order, except 
that it may be necessary to use stronger suds. Where cars are 
in use over oily or muddy roads frequent washing is necessary, 
and this washing should be done as soon as possible after the 
car leaves the road, as when this oil or mud dries on the car it 
is very difficult to remove and will damage the varnish, it being 
impossible under certain oil and mud conditions to remove all 
the stains. In this connection it is important that neither the 
bonnet nor radiator is washed while it is hot, as to do so will 
dull the luster, ruining it in a very short time. 

Another point which should be given attention is that the 
same sponge should not be used for washing both the body and 
the chassis. Both sponges should be‘ of the best quality, care 
being taken at all times to keep them clean and in proper con- 
dition. Owners who keep their cars in public garages will have 
difficulty in having their cars washed before the mud has had a 
chance to dry, as in most garages the washing is left until night 
and then put through with a large number of other cars. This 
method cannot be followed and have a fine-looking car. 

Eucene F. RUussSELL, 
Factory Manager Locomobile Company of America. 


W ood Wheels Not Specially Built 


EAR Mr. Epitor—In your issue of June 13 we notice the 
D article headed “Testing Wheel Strength.” Especially was 
our attention attracted by the clause about “American wheels,” 
in which you say: “There is every reason to believe that at 
least the American hickory wheels ordered were the best of such 
kind because they were especially ordered and their purpose ex- 
pressed to the maker.” We think that we made the wheels in 
question for the Rudge Whitworth Company, Ltd., Coventry, 
England; but their order came to us as follows: “One wheel 
like blue print; order received in February.” And in May, a 
cable saying: “Send four (4) wheels like the sample wheel.” 

We knew nothing of any test to be made, so there were no 
extra pains taken with the timber, the wheels being made in the 
regular way throughout. If we had known that a test was to be 
applied, we would have taken extra care in the selection of the 
wood used. 

We merely mention this, as your article might give a wrong 
impression, detrimental to the American wood wheel as against 
the steel wheel. 

Without doubt, the wire wheels were especially made up to 
withstand any test of the nature made. 

Henry P. Jones, of Phineas Jones & Co. 

San Jose pvE Costa Rica, July 9—Motor trucks will be as- 
sessed duty at the rate of 1.87 cents on entering this republic, ac- 
cording to a ruling from the treasury department. 
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Fig. 1—Plan view of the chassis of Chalmers Model 17, 36-horsepower, four cylinders 


‘13 Chalmers Out 


line EM Resale Tew Te 
Cylinder Models and One Six. 
Few Alterations from 1912 = 


Reduction of Price of Six From $3.250 to $2.300 
Made Possible by Standardization 


HALMERS cars for 1913 are in three models, as for the 
( previous selling season. These are the two four-cylin- 
der types, rated at 30 and 36 horsepower, and the six- 
cylinder type having a horsepower of 54. They are known as 
models 16, 17 and 18, respectively. The motor sizes of these cars 
remain the same as last year, and no alterations of their features 
of design have been made. In general, it may be said that the 
new Chalmers cars show no innovations in mechanical construc- 
tion. Tried-out principles are adhered to throughout, though 
many refinements are to be noted. 

The price of the six-cylinder, model 18, has been reduced 
from $3,250, the 1912 figure, to $2,300, this reduction being 
largely chargeable to the standardization of parts. The mate- 
rial enlargement of the Chalmers factory within the past year 
has made greater quantity. production possible, and this, together 
with the standardization and interchangeability feature of the 
parts of the six-cylinder and the 36 models, has had much to do 
with the lowering of the price of the company’s largest machine. 
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Fig. 2—Six roadster has good baggage-carrying facilities 





Fig. 3—Exhaust side of Chalmers 36 four-cylinder motor 


The price of the larger of the four-cylinder types is fixed at 
$1,850 and that of the 30 remains at $1,500. 

Three inches have been added to the wheelbase of the 36, in- 
creasing it from 115 inches to 118 inches. The dimension of 
the other two models has not been altered, that of the -30 being 
115 inches and that of the six 130 inches. 


No Change in Cylinder Sizes 


halmers motors all present the same design characteris- 
tics. Cylinders of L-head type, intake valves in cylinder 
heads, exhaust valves at the sides, motors suspended at four 


-points, two brackets being placed at the forward end of the 


crankcase and two at the rear end; intake manifolds on the right 
sides, exhausts on the left, pump and magneto shafts on the left. 
integral gear boxes, inclosed flywheels and clutches—these are 
features which will be found on the power plants of all three 
models. 

The cylinder sizes of all three models remain the same as in 
1912, the bore and stroke in the six and 36 keing alike, but the 30 
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Fig. 4—Straight-line touring body features Chalmers 36 


with different sizes. In the matter of stroke-bore ratio the 
Chalmers design takes a middle course between the square 
motor on the one hand and the long-stroke design on the other, 
the ratio on the six and the 36 being 1 to 1.23 and on the 30 


I to 1.12. The cylinder sizes with piston displacement are: 
Horse- Piston dis- 
Model Bore Stroke Ratio power placement 
EE apalectelvuceena 4.25 5.25 1.23 43.35 446.7 
ERS 4.25 5.25 1.23 28.9 297.8 
FO irsmmeveveiedion 4 4.5 1.12 24.80 226.2 

















Fig. 6—Exhaust side of Chalmers 30 four-cylinder motor 





Fig. 5—Chalmers Six torpedo body with cowl dash 


Both fours use mono-block casting and the six uses groups of 
three. There are two intake manifold connections with the 
cylinders for each of the four-cylinder motors, and four 
for the six-cylinder type, Fig. 7. The intake manifolding of 
the latter is unique. From the carbureter the mixture is led into 
two branches, and is later divided into four before reaching 
the six cylinders. Exhaust manifolds for the fours are alike, 
there being two connections, one for each two cylinders, Fig.3. 
With the six there is a connection with each cylinder, Fig. 7. 

Intake valves located in the cylinder heads are of larger diam- 
eter than the exhausts located in offset chambers. Nickel steel 
is used for the inlets, as compared with cast iron for the ex- 


hausts. Their sizes are: 
Valve Diam. Lift 
ME ag Sipiiace aileinte So Shats tafe ars alteotealatets 2.25 inches 5-16 inch 
EE Pn cers er ier oem 2 inches 5-16 inch 


The inlet valve springs are housed in all models and are 
wound conically and are operated through rocker arms pivoted 
on motor studs and mounted diagonally, Fig. 12. They measure 
2 1-8 inch center to center. The exhausts are operated by con- 
ventional tappets and provisions are made on the intake and 
exhaust tappets for take up due to wear. 


Liberal Crankshaft Bearings 


he crankshafts of all the motors are mounted on annular 
ball bearings. The six-cylinder is provided with three 
bearings, the others having two each. On the six the ball-bearing 
sizes are numbered 411, 219 and 316 for the front, center anJ 
rear mountings, respectively. These bearings have dimensions 


as follows: 
Outside 
Number Bore, inches Diameter, inches Width, inches 
MNES ck cau eS audio wae 2.1653 5.5118 1.2992 
I orion! adacararecuals rece 3.1496 6.6929 1.5354 
BER o Sie aaae arene 3.7402 6,6929 1.2598 


The two four-cylinder motors have the front ends of their 
crankshafts mounted on No. 411 and the rear ends on No. 316. 

















Fig. 7—Exhaust side of Six motor, showing Kellogg air pump 





Fig. 8—Intake side of six-cylinder motor with integral gearbox 























Fig. 9—Front and rear axles of 1913 Chalmers cars 


The remainder of the motor bearings in all three types are 
plain bearings. The lower connecting-rod bearings are the same 
size in all motors, 2 1-4 in diameter and 2 3-8 inches in length. 
At the wrist-pin ends they measure 1 1-8 in diameter by 2 3-8 
inches in length, and they are also uniform throughout all 
three motors. 

Camshafts integral cams mounted on four plain 


with are 


bearings. With the shafts on the six and 36 1 1-8-inch in diam- 

eter and on the 30 7-8 inch. The bearing lengths are as follows: 
re ae Be Og co. a Kaede een oeeew eee 1% inches 
eC De or isc 460040 ceemiedenudennenes 2% inches 
POE DINE ie 0600066 6ssee cc ccedieeeenasnocenes 1 3/16 inches 


Camshaft and magneto and pumpshaft gears are at the front 
of the motors. They are of the spur type, all inclosed by remov- 
able cover plates. The Rayfield carbureters are mounted at 
the right side. For adjusting the gasoline supply valve the cars 
are fitted with dash levers. Fuel is fed to the carbureters by 
pressure, the tanks being carried under front seats in touring 
cars, limousines and demi-tonneaus, and at the rear of the seats 
in the roadsters. The touring cars and limousines all carry 
19-gallon tanks and the torpedoes have a tank capacity of 15 gal- 
lons. The 36 when it is fitted with roadster or coupé body 
carries a 35-gallon tank. This also applies to the same bodies 
when mounted on the six-cylinder chassis. 

Lubrication of all motors is by constant-level splash system. 
This is of the usual form. There is an individual oil trough 
in the sub-base of the crankcase for each connecting-rod end. 
The overflow from these troughs runs into the bottom of the 
crankcase to a well, where it is strained, then forced by gear 
pump through a sight feed on the dash and back to the troughs. 
On the 30, 1 gallon of lubricating oil is carried in a separate tank, 
while on the 36 and six roadsters and coupés there are also 
special reserve tanks for oil. The lubricant is put into the 
motors through the combined funnels and breathers, mounted on 
the right front supporting arms. Standardization is evidenced 
by the fact that, while the sizes of these funnel-breathers on the 
two larger cars are the came as in I9!2 cars, they have been in- 
creased on the 30 to the same size. A section of it is shown in 
Fig. 13. 


Ignition Apparatus Accessible 


gnition of dual type, using one set of spark-plugs, is used, 
with storage battery employed for starting. The magneto, 
placed at the rear of the magneto-pump shaft, is easily accessible 
in this position from the side. A coupling between it and the 
pump makes its removal simple. 

The water-pumps are mounted next to the magnetos. These 
pumps are of the centrifugal type, and the same design is used 
for the two larger motors and a slightly different construction 
for the 30 motor. In the former, the pump has a central posi- 
tion, but it is mounted somewhat to the front on the smaller 
engine. 

In the Chalmers starting system silent-chain-driven, four- 
cylinder air pumps are located at the front end of the motor. 
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These pumps are of the Kellogg make and they replace the 
cylinder check valves which were heretofore used in connec- 
tion with the starting system, and which were the means of 
sending the air to the supply tank. The four-cylinder pumps 
now used pump air under pressure into the air tanks, which are 
placed at the right sides of the frames, opposite the running 
board. From the storage tank the air is piped to a distributer 
and from it there is a pipe leading to each of the cylinders. 
When the starter controller on the dash is pulled, air -is ad- 
mitted from the tank to the distributer, which in turn sends it 
to the cylinder which is ready for the working stroke. Its piston 
is driven down, thus revolving the crankshaft. This operation 
continues until the cylinders are sufficiently charged and ignition 
takes place. 
Gearbox, clutch and flywheel are made a unit with the motor 
by housing them within the case which bolts to the flywheel 
cover. This is true of all Chalmers models. Two cover plates 
allow access to gears and clutch, which is of the multiple-disk 
type on all models. The plates are hardened and ground saw- 
tooth steel and they run in oil, which feature makes for easy 
engagement and silent running. 
Of the two larger models, the four-speed transmission which 
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Fig. 10—Part section through the Chalmers motor 
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Fig. 11—Sectional view of Chalmers four-speed gearset 


was inaugurated on these two types for 1912 has been continued. 
The 30 retains its three-speed type, also. Both roller and ball 
bearings are used in the gearset, the former being found at most 
of the points. 

Power is transmitted to the rear axles of all models through 
shafts of ample size, which are fitted with two universal joints. 
One of these is mounted just back of the gearcase and the other 
at the differential. Pressed steel torque arms run parallel to the 
propeller shafts from a cross member of the frame a little to 
the rear of the gearbox to the differential housing. These torque 
arms taper so that their largest sections are at the rear, while 
they are swivel-connected to the cross-arms at their forward 
ends. This construction is carried through all models. 


The rear axle is of the same construction for the three cars, 
a view of this member being shown in Fig. 9. 


It is of the 
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floating type; that is, all the car weight is borne by the,axle 


housing and not by the shafts. Housing is of pressed steel, heat 
treated. Drive shafts are of nickel steel, also heat treated, and 
mounted on Timken roller bearings. A cover plate at the rear 
permits of access to the differential. 

The front axles are not of the same size of section for all the 
models, but they present the.same design features. They are of 
single-piece, drop forged, I-beam construction, A view of the 
type with steering knuckles and cross-rod is given in Fig. 9. 
There is a slight drop at the center, but on the whole the 
Chalmers axle presents a comparatively straight appearance. 
The wheel spindles are fitted with Timken roller bearings. The 
gear ratio is 3 3-4 to 1 on all models. 

Brakes are both on the rear wheels on all 1913 Chalmers 
models. This was true of the larger cars this season, but the 30 
was equipped with service transmission brake. On the four- 
cylinder models the service brakes are contracting, 14 3-8 inches 
in diameter with a 2-inch face. The emergency expanding 
brakes are 14 inches in diameter with face of the same width. 
On the six-cylinder machine the service brakes are also external 
contracting, 16 3-8 inches in diameter, 2 1-2 inches in face width. 
The emergency internal expanding brakes have a diameter of 
16 inches and the same width. All brakes are lined with a 
heat-proof asbestos composition and are made easily adjustable. 
For the fours, this brake size gives a total braking surface of 
362.6 square inches per car for a total weight of 3,500 pounds 
without passengers. For the six these figures are 505.6 square 
inches surface and 4,000 pounds total weight. 


Details of Frames and Springs 
halmers frames are pressed steel channel section, the meta! 
being 5-32 inch in thickness. They are inswept at the 
front ends to allow for a greater turning radius. There is a 
drop a little to the rear of the midway point between the centers 
of the front and rear wheels. Continuing to the rear, the frames 
have a kick-up so as to clear the rear axles. Three cross mem- 
bers brace the frame substantially. One of these is located just 
back of the gearbox, the second is placed half-way between it 
and the rear end of the frame, while the third braces at the rear. 
Triangular gusset plates reinforce this rear cross member, mak- 
ing it doubly strong. 
Springs on all models are semi-elliptic in front and three- 
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Fig. 12—End view of crankcase, showing details of oil filler opening 





Fig. 13—Partial plan view of Chalmers motor, with water pump 




























Fig. 14—Showing dashboard equipment of 1913 Chalmers cars 


quarter elliptic in the rear. They are the same size on the two 
four-cylinder models, the front being 39 inches long and 2 
inches wide, and the rear of the same width and 45 inches long. 
On the six, front springs have a length of 39 inches and a width 
of 2 1-4 inches, while in the rear they measure 53 inches in 
length and 2 1-4 inches in width. 

Steering gears are of the worm-and-gear type, the columns 
being very substantial and fully inclosed. The fours have 18- 
inch steering wheels and the six 20-inch. 

Wheels are 36 inches in diameter on the two larger cars, and 
34 inches on the 30. They are of heavy-spoked artillery type, 
made of second-growth hickory. The hub flanges are also of 
ample proportions of steel. Rear wheels are flange-driven, the 
spokes being bolted to brake drums. On the six-cylinder type 
the spokes have a diameter of 1 3-4 inches. Rims are all of the 
quick detachable, demountable type, one extra rim being fur- 
nished. Tires for the model 16 are 34 by 4 inches all around; 
for model 17, 36 by 4 inches all around except on limousines 
and seven-passenger touring cars, which take 36 by 4 1I-2-inch 
tires. The six-cylinder cars are equipped with the 36 by 4 1I-2- 
inch size all around for all body types. 

Much can be said as to the changes and improvements which 
have been made in the body designs. For the model 16 only 
two body types can be had, these being the five-passenger fore- 
door touring and the four-passenger torpedo designs. For the 
other two models, any style of body is furnished. Reference to 
the illustrations of the several body types, Figs. 2, 4 and 5, will 
serve to show how the Chalmers Company has worked out its 
designs for the 1913 trade. Bodies are all of sheet steel over 
wood frames, with the exception of the coupés and limousines, 
which are constructed of aluminum over wood frames. Easy 
riding and pleasing body lines have been striven for. Doors 
have been made wide for easy access, upholstery has been spe- 
cially considered. Seats are given a pitch of 2 inches for com- 
fortable riding. Leather is pebble-grained, blue-black, dull fin- 
ished and stuffed with hair. Turkish cushions having a depth of 
II inches are used, making the seats exceedingly soft and com- 
fortable. 

The roadster designs are especially attractive, if any dis- 
tinction can be made. The gasoline tank is carried back of the 
seat, which is provided with large doers. To the rear of the 
tank there is a large trunk, and back of this the tires are 
mounted, giving a dashing appearance to the whole car which is 
very attractive. 

Cowl dashes are low and sweeping, and there is no wood 
used. A view of the dash is shown in Fig. 14. This is the same 
for all models. It is leather-covered, and the various gauges, 
switches and other appurtenances are arranged where they are 
easily reached. The control is on the right and the operating 
levers are within the body and easily reached with the right 
hand. As a whole, the Chalmers dash for the coming year pre- 
sents a most pleasing and neat appearance besides being fitted 
with evervthing necessary to the comfort of mind of the driver. 
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Harking Back a Decade 


What the Motoring Publications of 10 
Years Ago Had to Say on Live 
Matters of the Day 


ROM The Automobile and Motor Review, July 26: 

Out of 138 starters in the Paris-Vienna race of approxi- 
mately 900 miles, over an exceptionally rough and dangerous 
course for more than half the distance, 71 finished. When it is 
remembered that the test included the passage of the Alps, the 
running time of the nine leaders, ranging from 26:22:43 to 
28 :13:30 may be considered remarkable, especially in view of the 
fact that there were many neutralized points which could not be 
p‘ssed in less than a certain time owing to local speed regulations. 

New York casualty underwriters have raised the rates on 
motor vehicle liability to $100 for each private vehicle, the rate 
16 months ago having been only $25. The standard automobile 
liability policy provides that the company shall indemnify the 
owner for loss sustained by the negligence or carelessness of the 
owner or his employee, the usual limits of these policies being 
$5,000 for injury to one person and $10,000 for a single accident 
in which more than one person is seriously injured. 

A little brake test to demonstrate the certainty with which 
a motor vehicle can be operated in traffic and the efficiency of 
the brakes was conducted on Long Island between Mineola and 
Roslyn before a group of aldermen and reporters. A fifth of a 
mile stretch was measured off and the time was taken with a stop 
watch. The trials showed that a car weighing 2,700 pounds run- 
ning at the rate of 30 miles per hour stopped in 95 feet 3 inches. 

Motorists have under way a movement for a protective league 
similar to the L. A. W. and the New Motor Union of England. 
The league is to have headquarters in New York and will aim to 
include all automobilists. There are to be consuls at all impor- 
tant places in the country and it will be the object to protect the 
interests of every member who may be arrested for alleged 
violations of the law. He will be furnished immediately with a 
lawyer and, if necessary, with bail. The league will aim to pro- 
tect the cause of automobilism generally and will work for the 
improvement of the highways. Finally it will endeavor to secure 
special road rights for automobilists. 


Canadians Claim Undervaluation 


Ottawa, July 19—In response to representations made by 
members of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the De- 
partment of Customs, it is understood on excellent authority, is 
keeping very careful watch on the valuation upon articles cross- 
ing into Canada from the United States. 

The valuation of an article imported from the United States 
into Canada is based upon the selling price of that article in 
the country of its manufacture, and it has been contended by the 
Canadian manufacturers that the United States exporters have 
been placing too low a value in their invoices upon the im- 
ported article. 

It is stated that the alleged undervaluation is especially com- 
mon in connection with the import of automobiles, whose values 
are changing from time to time as improvements are made and 
new patents are instituted. 

In the case of gasoline tractors so much in demand through- 
out the western provinces, the department, it is stated, has also 
been especially active, and a new bulletin on this class of agri- 
cultural implements has also recently been issued, on account of 
the enormous number of machines imported to the Dominion. 

However, the manufacturers insist upon the customs regula- 
tions being obeyed to the letter, and the Department of the Cus- 
toms determined that there shall be no evasion and no decrease 
to the protection afforded to Canadian industries. 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


W hat the Months Ahead Have in Store 
for the Automobilist—Shows, Con- 
ventions, Race Meets, Ete. 


Shows, Conventions, Etc, 


July 22-27....0008 - Detroit, Mich., Cadillaqua Week. 

Aug. 5-7...ccee eeeSan Francisco, Cal., Pacific Highway Convention. 

Sept. 17-20........eVenver, Col., Convention International .\ssociation of 
_Fire Engineers. 

Sept. = "as 3....New York City, Rubber Show, Grand Central Palace. 

oa > re Paris, France, Paris Automobile Show, Grand Palais. 

Jan. iis. 1913...New York City, Thirteenth Annual Show, Madison 
Square Garden and Grand Central Palace, Automo- 
bile Board of Trade. 

a . aaeereee Cleveland, O., Annual Automobile Show. 

Jan. 20-25..... .. Philadelphia, Pa., Annual Automobile Show. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 1..... Detroit, Mich., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 1-8...... v++sChicage, Ill., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 10-15. : Minneapolis, Minn., Annual Automobile Show. 

i eS eer ges re af, Kan., Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 24-March 1. Louis ho., Annual Automobile Show. 

March BE cccins phe Pa., Annual Automobile Show. 

March 8-15. ...Boston, Mass., Annual Automobile Show. 

March 17-22.. . Buffalo, N. Y., Annual Automobile Show. 

March 19-23.......Boston, Mass., Annual Truck Show. 

March 24-29 . .Jndianapolis, Ind., Annual Automobile Show. 

Race Meets, Runs, Hill Climbs, Etc. 

fa ey ba Iil., Banta Trophy Match, Chicago Motor 

Ate, BIB cc cus Galveston, Tex., Beach Meet. 

, eS rere Minneapolis, inn., Annual Tour Minnesota State 
Automobile Association tc Winnipeg. 

Pit Diiss:66sc wnt Whittier, Cal., Hill Climb. 

FA SOS his sce'ae Elgin, Ill., Road Races, Chicago Automobile Club and 
Elgin Automobile Road Racing Association. 

MS Wie Sere case Indianapolis, Ind., Speedway Meet. 

SS See Winnipeg, Man., Track Meet. 

PS. PO eiwrlsace Chicago, Ill., Commercial Vehicle Reliability Run, Chi- 


cago Motor Club. 
SE, Sloscawnnses Milwaukee, Wis., Grand Prize Race. 


Sept. 20...........Milwaukee, Wis., Wisconsin Challenge and Pabst 
Trophy Races. 

Sept. 21..........Milwaukee, Wis., Vanderbilt Cup Race. 

WES aiswisenees ten Washington, D. C., Reliability Run, Automobile Club 
of Washington. 

SOL... cssdasewswaws St. Louis, o., Track Races, Universal Exposition 
Company. 

ee PGs cencn Chicago, : * Reliability Run, Chicago Motor Club. 

Sa: Se Salem, N H., Track Meet, Rockingham Park. 

Nov. 6. +++.0s04+++Shreveport, La., Track Meet, Shreveport Automobile 

ub. 
Foreign. 

Sept. 26-Oct. 6....Bourges, France, Agricultural Motor Car Exposition. 

OW. SiGe cccewies London, England, Olympia Automobile Show. 

ae ) 2 Sa Brussels, Belgium, Annual Belgian ‘Automobile Show, 


Centenary Palace. 


Why Price of Leather Is Rising 


It has become one of the favorite diversons of certain inter- 
ested sections of the American public to blame the automobile 
industry whenever the price of a staple line of material or mer- 
chandise shows a sudden bulge. Comment on leather is the 
latest example of this tendency to blame everything on the 
automobile, and its recent rise in price has been heralded broad- 
cast by the publicity departments of several manufacturers of 
cheap shoes as being chargeable to the automobile industry on 
account of use of leather in modern automobiles. 

Brewster & Company, one of the leading concerns in the 
country engaged in making automobile bodies, is authority for 
the statement that not over 10 per cent. of the American tour- 
ing cars are equipped with leather upholstery; that cowhide is 
used mostly for such purposes and that it requires from four 
to five hides to equip an average touring car, thus making the 
average consumption of leather somewhat more than 200 
square feet per car. 

Cars with closed bodies are sometimes upholstered in leather, 
but the proportion is small as compared with the total. Run- 
abouts and roadsters likewise are equipped with leather up- 
holstery, but not in as large proportion as the touring car. type. 

The figures of the 1912 production are approximately as 
follows: 








Type of car Number Amount of leather Value 
"OREN GEOR. 6:8 sre Sos cwinee saws 9,800 1,960,000 $548,800 
CY MIO. i arersidieeis bore.0 db wate ete 1,600 400,000 112,000 
RE: © sv. greene Mb-Srendipe eae eaters 8,200 820,000 229,600 

TIRE <b ororeon oe wrkaes cle eerie ie ears 19,600 3,180,000 $890,400 
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Connecticut suffragettes find the automobile useful in a campaign 


L. F. Robertson, one of the prominent jobbers in leather in 
New York, had the following pertinent comment to make: 

“All this talk about the automobile industry being account- 
able for the impending rise in the price of shoes is the veriest 
rot,” said he. “It is true that 10 years ago there was no de- 
mand for leather for automobile manufacture and today tt 
amounts to a considerable item, but the fact, so far as the rise 
in the price of leather is concerned, is due to basic conditions. In 
the first place, statistics show that there are over 3,000,000 less 
cattle on the ranges today than there were 2 years ago, the 
farmers having found that it is more profitable to raise grain 
or other agricultural crops than live stock. It is undeniably 
true that civilization has progressed and new uses have been 
found for leather in common with almost every other variety 
of commodity. The result has been not only to raise the price 
of leather, but also that of copper and beef and gasoline and 
vegetables, and poultry, and coffee and a few other things 
which escape my memory. 

“Augmented demand and lessened supply always produce 
higher prices in the balance of trade. Leather is more widely 
used than ever before. We have a larger population and every- 
body wears shoes. The leather used in making shoes makes the 
handful devoted to automobile manufacture look like nothing 
at all. In my opinion the manufacturers of cheap shoes, who 
have not raised their prices to correspond to modern conditions, 
but who maintain their level of profit, or try to do so by other 
economies, are preparing the public mind for a horizontal boost 
in prices and in introducing the subject their publicity depart- 
ments have taken the usual fling at the automobile.” 

There are two general classes of leather used in automobile 
upholstery work. First is the machine-buffed type, which sells 
at from 24 to 26 cents a square foot. The other variety is 
hand-buffed leather, which ranges from 28 to 32 cents a square 
foot. These prices are 4 cents higher than those that prevailed 
prior to the present agitation. 


Suffragettes Use Automobile 


Gaudily-bedecked automobiles are being piloted through the 
small cities and villages in the eastern part of Connecticut by 
members of the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association who 
are finding that they can thoroughly cover more ground in less 
time in this manner than by any other means. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows two of the cars being used by the would-be 
voters to carry on the campaign for woman suffrage which is at 
present in full swing in that section of the country. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 22—After a hard battle, manufacturers 
of portable steel garages have won their fight against efforts made 
by the Milwaukee Common Council to prohibit the erection and 
use of such structures in Milwaukee. With the full consent of 
the chief of the fire department, as well as the Milwaukee Board 
of Fire Underwriters, the Council has just passed an ordinance 
amending the so-called garage law, permitting the use of portables. 
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1912 nniilithe. Growth 


HIS week THE AUTOMOBILE presents its semi-annual 
statistical review of the automobile industry, 
analyzing its phenomenal growth during the last 

6 months and contrasting this unprecedented develop- 
ment with that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
The magnitude of the industry becomes apparent not only 
from the tabulation of state registrations, but also from 
the enormous capitalization of new organizations brought 
into the industry during the last half year, there being 
incorporations to the amount of over $136,000,000 for 
the entire automobile field, one-half of this amount for 
concerns to build cars and parts and the other half for 
garage and accessory enterprises. Both of these items 
tell more eloquently than figures of cars manufactured 
the wide-spread permeation of the motor vehicle into 
every avenue of modern life. 

That the automobile exerts its influence from the lakes 
of Maine to the picturesque slopes of California is evi- 
denced by the fact that Maine shows the highest percent- 
age of increase in car registration since January, 1912, 
the figure being over 67 per cent., while California stands 
second in the ranks of total registrations, being exceeded 
only by New York State. Agricultural improvements 
and developments in Maine have turned the farmer's at- 
tention to the small car, and his purchases have been a 
leading factor in the history of motoring in the state 
this season. 

Another attractive example of the buying possibility 
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of the agriculturist comes from the rich farming states 
of Nebraska and South Dakota, which really rank first 
in the columns of the number of population per car owned. 
The District of Columbia occupies the premier position 
with one car for every thirty-five population, but so many 
of the cars registered in the district are the property of 
senators and congressmen, who make the capital but 
an official residence, that it is unfair to other states to 
rank the district first. Viewed from the residential view- 
point, Nebraska shares the laurel crown with South Da- 
kota, both of which have registered one car for every 
forty-five population, a most remarkable proportion. Fol- 
lowing these are two other agricultural states, Indiana 
and Iowa, in both of which the agricultural classes have 
been heavy buyers for several year. Maine comes next 
and New Jersey has the honor of being the first large- 
registration state in the classification with a car to every 
sixty of population, a fact largely explained by the New 
York business men who make the nearby Jersey towns 
their residences. 

States with big metropolitan centers are classed low in 
the car-population column. New York, with its total 
registration of over 92,000, has but one car for every 100 
population and Illinois one car for every 120 population. 
The low purchasing ability of the great city masses ac- 
counts partly for this, another potent factor being the fact 
that agricultural New York does not purchase as many 
automobiles as the farming areas of the great Mississippi 
valley, where distances demand quicker transportation 
than the horse affords. 

From the tabulation showing the population per car 
registered, the Southern States rank generally last, the 
explanation being’ the large negro population and the 
lack of improved highways in many of these states. 
Florida takes first place, with Georgia second, due in the 
latter case very largely to the enthusiasm engendered by 
the state-wide good roads fervor. 

The states that head the list showing the increase of 
registrations from January to July over the correspond- 
ing period of a year ago is somewhat surprising. It is 
a medley of East and West, of North and South, of 
agriculture and lumbering, of cotton and corn, Maine, 
Oregon, Mississippi, New Mexico, Delaware, Arizona, 
Alabama and Nevada being the order. Each state has 
its reason for the unexpected increase. With one it is 
more general purchasing by the farmer; with another 
the necessity of using the car by the mining operator ; 
with still another, the road movement. All acknowledge 
the automobile, all are discovering that the business of the 
day demands it and all are buying it. 

This tabulation has a lesson for every car maker, par- 
ticularly those building cheap and medium-priced ma- 
chines. To many, several of these states represent much 
unknown territory. This is particularly so with the 
higher-priced makers, who have largely confined their 
activities to the centers of population, and when they 
have gone out and attempted to convert the citizen in 
smaller centers they have found him wedded to the me- 
dium or low-priced machine and not vitally interested 
in the higher-priced commodity. 

The various states reap goodly harvests from the sales 
of automobiles, there being collected in the first 6 months 
of this year $4,769,873 from motor car registrations in 
the different states. New York contributed over $941,000 
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of this sum; Pennsylvania’s share amounted to $525,000; 
Massachusetts paid out $513,000 for registrations; New 
Jersey added $369,000, and Illinois $305,000. It is a 
coincidence that in all of these states, with the exception 
of Illinois, the good roads movement has been making 
masterly headway for several years and their roads are 
considered the best in the land, and superior to many of 
the European roads. Where the increase of automo- 
bile registration and good roads building goes hand-in- 
hand. it tells a two-fold tale—the value of good roads 
in the sale of automobiles and reciprocally the influence 
of cars on the building of highways. 


Colonel Frank M. J oyce Dead 


Prominent in Good Reude Work in the Northwest 


and Widely Looked Upon as the Next 
President of the A.A.A. 


INNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
July 22—Colonel 
Frank Melville Joyce died 
at 8:25 this morning at his 
home here after suffering 
many months from Bright’s 
diseasé. Colonel Joyce was 
one of the best-known mo- 
toring ' enthusiasts in the 
Northwest and for years 
had been a leading spirit 
in promotion of motoring 
enthusiasm, good roads and 
motor legislation in the 
state. He was at the time 
of his death first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Auto- 
mobile Association and has 
been generally looked upon 
as a successor to President Hooper, of the A. A. A. in 1913. He 
was former president of the Automobile Club of Minneapolis 
and first vice-president and organizer of the Interlachen Country 
Club. 

Colonel Joyce graduated from Indiana Asbury college, now 
Depauw University. He started business as teller in the Queen 
City bank, Cincinnati, O., and for 5 years was the agent of the 
Provident Life & Trust Company. In 1890 he became district 
agent of the Mutual Benefit Insurance Company, and 5 years 
later was transferred to Minneapolis, where he resided up to 
the time of his death. He received his title of Colonel from Gov- 
ernor McKinley, of Ohio. He was son of the late Bishop Isaac 
W. Joyce, of the Methodist Church. Throughout his life he 
had been a great club-man, a thirty-second degree Mason, a mem- 
ber of the Hennepin avenue Methodist church and also high up 
in the councils of the Knights of Pythias. 





COL. FRANK M. JOYCE 


De Dion Buses for New York 


According to a note’in L’Auto of July 12 the Dion-Bouton com- 
pany, of Puteaux, France, has received an order for 100 double- 
decker motor omnibuses from New York. They are to be of 
the same type as the Paris omnibuses of the same manufacture 
excepting that the seating capacity is raised to 42 by utilizing the 
tops of the vehicles for seats. 

At the De Dion agency in New York it was stated that twenty- 
five buses had been ordered from the factory and that the cars 
would be shipped within the next 3 weeks. 
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Two healthy developing factors in the industry are the 
electric vehicle and the commercial vehicle. The motor 
truck shows an increase of 25 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period of last year and with the electric there 
is a heavy percentage of increase. The states that are 
leaders in pleasure gasoline machines are also leaders in 
the electrics, showing the present-day tendency of many 
owners of gasoline machines to buy electrics for city 
uses, such as church, theater and shopping. The motor 
truck shows its major increase in New York State, but 
there has also been an unexpected increase throughout 
the smaller cities in many of the states. 


Minerva-Knight Ties Hermes 


Belgian Grand Prize Rees Over 720-Mile Course 
Ends Without Decision—Mercedes- 
Knight Team Also Stars 


ARIS, July 21—The teams of Minerva-Knight and Hermes 
cars tied for first place in the 2-day Belgian Grand Prize 
race run over the Ardennes circuit and which closed today. The 
event comprised 12 rounds over the 30-mile course for each day 
of the race, making the total distance 720 miles. Ten teams of 
three cars each and several individual cars started yesterday. 
Among these were the winning Minerva and Hermes teams and 
the Lion-Peugeot cars of French Grand Prize fame, a Mer- 
cedes-Knight valveless team, three Opels, three Benzes, three Ex- 
celsiors, and three cars teams of S. A. V. A., F. A. B. and 
Vivinus makes. Two French Grand Prize Schneiders were also 
entered, but did not constitute a complete team. 


No Fatal Accidents Recorded 


While there was not one fatal accident, one car was wrecked 
in the course of the race, this being a standard Ford car. The 
Mercedes team of cars having Knight engines, with 4.5 liters (275 
active inches) piston displacement, were penalized one point due 
to a slipping clutch, the Opel team six points owing to varied 
trouble; one of the Peugeot cars was braked by its driver when 
the spectators rushed the track, causing the universal joint to 
be damaged and entailing one point penalty to its team which 
was eliminated when Zuccarelli, one of the drivers, experienced 
timing gear trouble. Besides this team, the S. A. V. A. and 
F. A. B. cars as well as the Germain machine were withdrawn 
from the race. 

The cars entered were classed by piston displacement, under 
three classes, 2 liters, 3 liters and 4.5 liters. Each class of car 
was assigned a mean speed at which to make every round of 
the course; for instance, the 3-liter cars were ordered to maintain 
an average speed of 64 kilometers (38.4 miles) an hour. The 
rating of the cars’ work was done on the following basis: The 
first round every day, done within the assigned time, was counted 
one point, and each following lap was valued at 1-10 higher than 
the preceding one, making the second lap count 1.1 points, the 
eleventh 2 and the twelfth 2.2 points. 

The 48-kilometer circuit over which the cars raced lies in 
mountainous territory, but all told the roads are good and hard, 
having been put in specially fine shape for the speed trials. The 
cars started at Anseremme, which is a suburb of Dinant. Not far 
from this town the grandstand had been erected and a dangerous 
curve was in sight of the spectators. The first 15 kilometers 
were on a hard but hilly road, followed by 4 kilometers of a 
fine straight-away which continued to Vignee, where the course 
has a right angle. The course led through Anseremme, across 
the St. Jean Bridge which spans the Lesse, and back to the 
starting point. 
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U. S. Rubber to Expand 


Mammoth Tire Factory to Be Erected, 
Possibly Near Chicago, to Care for 


Growing Business 


Price of Gasoline Still on Upward Trend—House Com- 
mittee on Patents Reports New Bill 


NNOUNCEMENT by the United States Rubber Company 

that a mammoth tire factory is to be built to augment the 

present manufacturing plants discloses at least a portion of the 
motive for the recent financial expansion of the company. 

President Samuel P. Colt recommended to the annual meeting 
of the stockholders that $10,000,000 of liquid cash capital be 
added to the company’s finances, but the concrete reason for 
the addition was not made clear to the public at the time. Now 
it appears that the company contemplates the erection of a new 
factory which will have a capacity of 2,000,000 casings a year. 

While the rumored statement that the new plant would be 
located at Chicago and that building operations would be started 
in October could not be confirmed at the offices of the com- 
pany, it was announced that such action was probable. 

For about 2 years the tire industry has been under constant 
and insistent pressure in all the manufacturing departments and 
overtime has been the general rule throughout the industry. 
Some of the factories have been constantly sold ahead for from 
3 months to a whole year. 

In response to the announcement of the contemplated erec- 
tion of the new factory, the common stock of the United States 
Rubber Company became very strong and scored an advance of 
2 I-2 points on investment and speculative buying. 


Gasoline Price Still Soaring 


Gasoline is now 16 cents a gallon, delivered in steel barrels in 
wholesale lots. The advance of 1 cent was announced last week, 
the quotations for 200-gallon lots being raised to 21 cents. 

The Standard Oil Company explains the advance on the same 
old grounds, namely, the pressure of demand, the limited char- 
acter of supply and the rise in basic oils. 

At: the present level in wholesale lots, the price is higher than 
it was at retail last year at this time and is 7 1-2 cents above the 
level established prior to July, 1911, and 6 cents more than it 
was January I this year. 

The automobile owner who can purchase in wholesale lots 
and who gets 8 miles to the gallon, can do a mile, as far as fuel 
is concerned, for 2 cents. If he is obliged to buy in lots of 
200-gallons, the fuel cost per mile is 2 5-8 cents. 


Otto Car to Be Sold Direct © 


PHILADELPHIA, July 22—The Otto car will be handled in 
future as far as sales are concerned, by the Otto Gas Engine 
Works, original manufacturers of the car, according to an- 
nouncement. For the past year the line has been handled and 
sold by the Otto Mobile Company, of Mt. Holly, N. J., which 
went into the hands of receivers last week. The manufacturing 
company announces that it has no corporate connection with the 
embarrassed concern. 


New Patent Bill Reported 


Wasuincrton, D. C., July 20—Three distinct assaults upon the 
patent monopoly established by the United States Supreme 
Court in its recent decision on the Dick case are incorporated 
in a bill reported by the House committee on patents. A 
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substitute bill to recodify the laws and meet the Supreme Court’s 
ruling has been unanimously reported by the committee. The 
measure is much shorter than that originally drawn by Chair- 
man Oldfield, of the patents committee, and is designed as an 
emergency measure for immediate consideration of Congress 
before adjournment. 

The principal provisions to break up the patent monopoly 
under the Dick decision are: Prohibit purchase of patents by 
corporations designing to secure a monopoly upon patents in a 
general industrial line. Permit use of patented machines with 
materials not specified as a restriction upon their use. Amend- 
ment of the Sherman anti-trust law to punish patent monop- 
olies. 

The committee’s bill will meet the Dick decision which held 
that any patentee could restrict the use of his article and also 
require use of any material or contrivance with it, by prohibit- 
ing purchase of patents. Another important provision is that 
persons who violate patent restrictions which limit the use of 
materials barred by the patentee cannot be sued for infringe- 
ment of the patent. 

General recodification of the patent laws, as recommended’ by 
Commissioner of Patents Moore, will not be attempted by the 
House patents committee until next fall. 


Changes in Packard Representatives 
Detroit, Micu., July 22—The following changes have been 
made in the list of Packard dealers: 
The name of the Eastern Motor Sales Company, Albany, has 
been changed to read the Dominant Motor Company. 





Automobile Securities Quotations 


The undertone in the market for automobile securities was 
strong but quiet during the past week. Transactions were not 
large in volume but for the first time in several weeks there was 
apparent a demand by odd-lot buyers. Those who are market- 
wise assert that buying of this character is a healthy sign. 
Among the big manufacturing companies there was an improve- 
ment in prices ranging from a small fraction to a point or more, 
General Motors was fairly active, the principal trades being made 
at a slight advance in the preferred and a material rise in the 
common issues. United States Motor Company was firm and 
rose fractionally. The tire stocks were steady as a rule but the 
movements were irregular. Comparative prices for July 23 of 
this and last year are: 


1911, ——1912——, 

Bid Asked Bid Asked ~ 
Ajax-Grieb Rubber Co., common.........cescece eo oo 120 aa 
ee Te GG, Dio occ ccicawcccccses 0s = 100 
Aluminum Castines, preferred........ccccccose os ae 100 a 
American Locomotive, common.............+. 40% 40% 42% 43% 
American Locomotive, preferred............. 108% 109% 108% 109 
ee re as i 145 155 
Consolidated R. T. Co., common.............. 5 10 12 14 
ee ae | ee ee 10 20 — 59 
Diamond Rubber Company..............c.00 e« ee a ~~ 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., com............ 160 170 275 285 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., pfd............ 105 107 105 107 
Gerferd Company, preferred. oc occcccccccsces — se 99 101 


General Motors Company, com............... 7 
General Motors Company, pfd................ 7 76 77 
45 





B. F. Goodrich Company, com. (old) 75 76% 
B. F. Goodrich Company, pfd. (new) . 108% 109 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., com........ oa 240 298 304 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., pfd............ 103 105 
Hayes Manufacturing Company.............. a me a 97 
International Motor bo., Satara uaiatn.e.cnesiers ie ne 22% 25 
euseraetronsl Boter-Ce., gids. isc.ccciccssccce ae uP 83 85 
RAINE DOUG COMDIEG 6 cic ic cctccswccccteewes oc Seta 50 60 
Better Maeber COMOOEe ..« ... cccccccyesewcess wa ce 145 150 
Packard Motor Co., preferred............e00- a a 105 106% 
Sr CN SAMI 6 33.0. 5:46 winiencee.eca'eierh el ae oie a 150 
Pope Manufacturing Co., com..............+- 51 55 30 31 
Pope Manufacturing Co., pfd................. 78 80 73% 74% 
Reo Motor Truck Company.............0.0:% 84 9% 8% 10 
eee. Beet’ Car COMONNE 6 ccc cccccscccccsss 20% 25 21 24 
Studebaker Company, common............... oe ; 31% 33 
Studebaker Company, preferred.............. se ae 94 95 
Swinehart Tire Company...........cccccccces Be - 96 99 
Rubber Goods Company, common............. 88 95 100 ae 
Rubber Goods Company, pfd...............- 100 105 105 110 
eB ee eee 39 40 3 3% 
U DOO CO, BEUROTEOE Looe ccceccwecsve % 


White Com pany, 
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Owners’ Motor Company, Atlanta, to H. B. Odell, 240-2 Peach- 
tree street. 

Alvan T. Fuller, Boston, to the Packard Motor Car Company 
of Boston. 

The Osmond L. Barringer Company, Charlotte, N. C., to 
Osmond L. Barringer. 

The MacFarland Auto Company, Denver, to the MacFarland- 
East Auto Company. 

W. D. Rightmire, Duluth, to the Zenith Service Company. 

Peck, Haynes & Co., Grand Rapids, to the Peck Auto Co. 

Meridian Auto Company, Indianapolis, to Carl G. Fisher & Co. 

E. P. Moriarty & Company, Kansas City, to Packard-Kansas 
City Company. 

Electric Garage Company, Omaha, to the Orr Motor Sales Co. 

The United Construction & Supply Company, Regina, to. the 
United Motor Company, Ltd. 

Edward B. Zane, Spokane, to Edward B. Zane Co., Inc. 


U. S. Motors Does $2,000,000 in June 


Sidney S. Meyers, attorney for the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers, has been elected a member of the creditors’ commit- 
tee now active in handling the affairs of the United States Motor 
Company finances. The move was made in order to maintain 


close touch between the banking creditors, who originally took 
action to grant the present 90-day extension of credit, and the 
merchandise creditors. 

Reports of June sales by the United States Motor Company are 
to the effect that the business was in the neighborhood of $2,000,- 
000 and so far in July the promise is for about as much more. 





Market Changes for the Week 


Midsummer conditions prevailed in the markets during the 
past week, the only changes of interest being a 2-cent rise in 
Kansas crude petroleum and a sharp flurry in tin during which 
it advanced 72 I-2 cents per 100 pounds. 

Crude rubber has been firmer in the markets than it has at 
any time during the past 3 months and while trading this week 
has not been of large volume, holders have been able to work 
off some small lots of up-river fine at $1.18 a pound. Stocks in 
the hands of consumers are believed to be materially less than 
they were in June, which account for the strong undertone in 
the actual trading. The imports totaled 1,304 packages. 





Week’s 
Material Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Change 
Antimony, 
a rr .07 .07 .07 .07 .07 .07 
Beams & Channels, 
FOG. TB ic iss 141% 1.41% 1.41% 1.41% 1.41% 1.41% ........... 
Bessemer Steel, 
Pittsburg, 
ton .. 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Copper, Elec., 
aces 1715/1900 .17% 17% 17% 17% .17 6/10 —.00 9/100 
Copper, Lake, 
ee 7% 17% 7Y 17% 17% 17% +.00% 
Cc comma Oil, 
July, bbl.... 6.28 6.55 6.45 6.41 6.36 6.50 +.22 
Cyanide Pot- 
i eee .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 .20 
Fish Oil, 
(Menhaden) .38 .33 33 
Gasoline, Auto, 
200 gals. @. .20 4 | 21 
Lard il, 
re .85 .85 .85 
Lead, 100 Ibs.. 4.67% 4.67% 4.67% 
Linseed Oil. 73 sae 73 
Open-Hearth 
Steel, ton...22.00 22.00 22.00 
Petroleum, bbl., 
Kansas ‘crude .70 .70 .70 70 .70 .70 
Petroleum, bbl., K 
Pa., crude... .- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Rapeseed Oil, 
refined ..... .68 .67 .67 .67 .67 .67 —.01 
Rubber, Fine 
Up-river 
le 2.35 1.16 1.16 1.16 1.17 LI? + .02 
Sam, vew Fal... cs 4.15 aie 4.15 eae Ste eheeeee 
Silk, raw Japan .... 3.62% 3.65 +.02% 
Sulphuric Acid, 
60 Beaumé.. .99 99 .99 .99 .99 .99 saa 
Tin, 100 Ibs...43.12% 43.85 43.55 43.40 43.50 43.85 +.72% 


Scrap.... .09 09 09 09 09 09 


Tire 
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Mack to Enter New Field 


Has Resigned Vice-Presidency of Inter- 


national Company and Will Build 
Motor Fire Apparatus 


Universal Directors Cancel Flanders’ Option and Will 


Continue Business on a Greatly Enlarged Scale 


OHN M. MACK, one of the founders of Mack Brothers, 
| makers of the Mack line of automobile trucks, now included 
in the product of the International Motor Company, which has 
also the Hewitt and Saurer lines, has resigned his position as 
vice-president and has entered another phase of the manufac- 
turing field. 

Mr. Mack has been one of the prominent figures in the com- 
mercial car field for several years. It has been announced that 
he has formed a $600,000 corporation to manufacture automobile 
fire engines and automobiles at Allentown, Pa., and has secured 
control of the Webb Automobile Fire Engine Company, of St. 
Louis. 

It is stated that the manufacturing operations will be trans- 
ferred from St. Louis to Allentown and that the new com- 
pany has secured the plant of the Allentown Machine & Foundry 
Company, to which will be added a brass-making plant now 
located in Philadelphia and controlled by Mr. Mack. 


Universal Truck Co. to Expand 


Detroit, July 20—The option of the Universal Motor Truck 
Company’s plant, which was held by W. E. Flanders and the 
Studebaker interests, was canceled by the directors of the Uni- 
versal Company, at a meeting held Thursday. This leaves the 
truck concern entirely in the hands of the Schlitz brewery in- 
terests of Milwaukee, represented by Messrs. Uehline and Kop- 
meier, and F. K. Parke, of Detroit. 

The capital stock of the company will be increased to $1,000,000, 
the interested parties having already added $500,000 to the capi- 
talization to make possible the enlargement of the plant and the 
production of an entirely new truck proposition in addition to 
the present product. The new machine is a worm-drive affair, 
having a capacity of I ton, and has been in the course of its 
development for some time. 


N.A.A.M. to Meet at Christmas Cove 


The advance guard of the National Association of Automobile 
Manufacturers began to leave New York early this week for 
Christmas Cove, Me., where the regular meeting of the organi- 
zation is scheduled for the last few days of this month. It is 
now expected that the meeting will be attended by about thirty- 
five members of the board and invited guests. 

The program so far as it has been outlined does not contain 
anything of superlative interest to the public generally, but it is 
understood that the show question, the merger proposition which 
was acted upon at the recent meeting of the Automobile Board 
of Trade and other matters not upon the nines program will 
come up for discussion at least. 


Writers Inspect Maxwell Factory 


A group of New Yorkers representing automobile papers and 
magazines, accompanied by a photographer, made a trip of in- 
spection on Monday through the Maxwell factory at Tarrytown, 
N. Y. The factory, which is located on the bank of the Hudson, 
was reached from New York by a fast motor boat chartered for 
the purpose. After a luncheon at Tarrytown, the. factory was 
visited and the various departments inspected. 
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A few Brush owners in Portland, Ore., about to start on a basket picnic as guests of the local branch 


tion Company, Minneapolis, Minn., has been 

bought into the $50,000,000 Emerson-Brantingham 
Company, of Rockford, Ill. The sale price was about 
$2,000,000. 


(G AS Traction Bought for $2,000,000—The Gas Trac- 


New Service Station—The Taylor Automobile Company, 
35 Orange street, Albany, N. Y., has established a service 
station in connection with its Locomobile agency. 


Moves Into New Quarters—Burke & Aucock, agents for 
ignition apparatus, also doing repair work, have moved 
into larger quarters at 222 Columbus avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Gardham Goes to Boston—Joseph Gardham, well known 
in the middle West as a driver, has gone to Boston, Mass.. 
to take charge of the Boston service department of the 
J. S. Harrington Company. 


New Bedford Buys Abbott—The New Bedford, Mass., 
Board of Aldermen has approved an order for the purchase 
of an Abbott-Detroit car to be used by one of the heads of 
the municipal departments, the order being secured by the 
Soston agency. 


Test Minneapolis Truck Law—License Inspector A. B. 
Gray has begun a test of the Minneapolis, Minn., ordinance 
requiring a tax of $1 for each motor truck used for hire. 
Several chauffeurs have been arrested on the charge of not 
having paid the tax and trials are set for future dates. 


Vanguard Contract Not Renewed—The selling arrange- 
ment that exists between the Emil Grossman Company, of 
New York City, and the Vanguard Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Joliet, Ill, for the sale of the Vanguard windshield 
will expire on August 1, 1912, and will not be renewed. 

Changes to Motor Service—Frank Ware, superintendent of 
the Country Club, of Brookline, Mass., has disposed of the 
greater part of the horse-drawn equipment used to carry 
members to and from the club to the railroad and street car 
lines, putting three motor cars into commission for the 


Same purpose. 





Losey Paid Parting Tribute—Business interests of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., paid a parting tribute to R. H. Losey, re- 
tiring manager of the sales branch of the Buick Motor Com- 
pany, recently. Mr. Losey is to become general sales man- 
ager of the Republic Motor Company, with headquarters 
in New York. 

Automobiles to the Rescue—The bursting of water pipes 
recently resulted in the entire water supply of the village of 
New Hartford, N. Y., being cut off. The Utica water com- 
pany thereupon secured a number of automobile trucks, 
loaded them with milk cans of water and rushed to the re- 
lief of the villagers. The service was maintained till the 
break was repaired. 


Valentine Goes to Rochester—John H. Valentine, head 
of the company bearing his name and which has had the 
agency for Chalmers cars in Syracuse, N. Y., has retired 
from the concern and is now connected with a Rochester, 
N. Y., company interested in the manufacture of motor 
trucks. Charles G. Hanna, inventor of the Hanna 
starter, is now at the head of the Valentine Company. 


self- 
Form Self-Starter Company—Arrangements have been 
completed for the financing of a new self-starter company 
in New Orleans, La. The Thurber rotary self-starter, a re- 
cent invention by Edward J. Thurber and Jack Racklypt, of 
the Chalmers Motor Car Company of Louisiana, will be 
handled by a company to be capitalized at $200,000. The 
plant, which it is proposed to build, probably will be located 
in Detroit. 


Ford’s Minneapolis Branch—The Ford Motor Car Com- 
pany has ordered plans in Minneapolis for its Northwestern 
branch at Fifth street and Fifth avenue to cost $250,000 to 
$300,000. The ground area will be 42,000 square feet. It has 
340 feet of concrete in view. The building will be four 


stories at present, but the foundations will carry eight 
stories. The structure will be utilized for assembling, dis- 


play, sales and shipping as well as service. The exterior 


will be brick with terra cotta trimmings. 
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Essenkay Opens Salesroom—The Essenkay Sales Com- 
pany has opened a salesroom at 814 Seventeenth street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., with W. G. Fairbank as man- 
ager. 


Young Company Stops Business—The T. A. Young Com- 
pany, which has had the agency for the R. C. H., Peerless 
and Marmon cars in Syracuse, N. Y., has gone out of busi- 
ness. 

Utica After Light Law Violators—Utica, N. Y., is having 
trouble with automobile owners who are violating the law 
by failing to display tail lamps. Police in that city have 
been ordered to arrest violators of this ordinance. 

Dinner for Rinker—Fred G. Rinker, retiring superinten- 
dent of the Indianapolis, Ind., plant of the Willys-Overland 
Company, was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
thirty-five foremen of the plant at the Denison Hotel re- 
cently. 


Reorganize Broad-Oak—The Broad-Oak Automobile 
Company, Columbus, O., which was recently sold out to a 
new set of owners, has been reorganized by the election of 
W. J. Miller, president; Robert R. Turner, vice-president, 
and R. M. Weaver, secretary-treasurer. 


New Ottawa Tire Company—Another new firm is added 
to the business circle of Ottawa, Ont., being the Try-Me 
Tire Company, located at 266 Sparks street. This business 
was established through the enterprise of two well-known 
Ottawans, F. B. Carling and Eric H. McLachlin. 


Cole Branch for Dallas—In preparation for the establish- 
ment of a branch house in Dallas, Tex., S. J. Kuqua, vice- 
president of the Cole Motor Company, is in Dallas for a 
few weeks. His branch will be the only one in Texas, and 
will be used as the distributing point of the South, 


Trolley Scheme Falls Through—The International Trol- 
ley-Mobile Company, which was granted a franchise in 
Milford, Conn., some months ago for a trolley line through 
the town, has not been heard from lately and the terms of 
the franchise have not been lived up to so that it has ex- 
pired. 


Baltimore Agent to Move—Arrangements have been 
made whereby the Detroiter-Baltimore Company, Balti- 
more, Md., handling the Detroiter car in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia, will occupy the property now used 
by the Lozier Sales Company. The Detroiter company will 
move into its new quarters August I. 


Cities and Towns Warned—The Maine Automobile Asso- 
ciation has notified the selectmen of Scarboro and the city 
officials of South Portland that certain stretches of road 
within their jurisdiction are not in a safe condition for 
travel and that if any damage results to motorists or their 
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machines while passing over the highways named suits for 
damages will be instituted. 


Correction of R-C-H—In the July 4 issue of THe Avurto- 
MOBILE it was stated, in the description of the new R-C-H, 
that the clutch is of the dry plate variety and that the gear- 
box is mounted amidship. This was an error, the clutch 
being of the leather-faced cone type and the gearbox being 
integral with the rear axle. 

Service Station for Universal—Manager Charles -Addison 
Malley, of the New England branch of the Universal truck, 
has leased the building 193 Pleasant street, formerly occu- 
pied by the Grabowsky truck company, as a service station 
and salesrooms for the Universal. H. L. Winters has 
joined him as sales manager. 


Goodyear’s Minneapolis Branch—Manager J. L. Jordan, 
of tke Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company branch, in con- 
sultation with Western Sales Manager A. F. Osterloh, of 
Chicago, Ill., and Secretary G. M. Staddleman, of Akron, 
O., has selected'a site for the new branch house in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and plans are being drawn. 

Ford’s Memphis Branch—Memphis, Tenn., is to be made 
the distributing point of the Ford Motor Car Company for 
a large territory in the South as soon as the new building of 
the company is erected. The Ford company has just closed 
a contract for a six-story, reinforced concrete building to 
go up in Union avenue at the Southern Railway Company’s 
crossing. The new edifice is to cost $85,000. 


Wants Name Changed—The Bowles Motor Car Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., agent for the Warren-Detroit, 
has made application to the court to change its name to the 
Warren Motor Sales Company. The company is to be re- 
organized and in future will be in part a factory branch of 
the Warren Motor Car Company, of Detroit, Mich. Charles 
Kloppmeyer will be the general manager. 


Lippard-Stewart Officers Appointed—August Becker has 
been appointed president and E. J. Barcalo treasurer of the 
Lippard-Stewart Motor Car Company, Buffalo, N. Y., to 
succeed T. R. Lippard and R. G. Stewart, founders of the 
concern, who have withdrawn from the company to conduct 
the business of the Stewart Motor Corporation, recently 
incorporated to manufacture motor trucks of light capacity. 

Changes in Baltimore—The United States Motor Company 
will discontinue the branch store in Baltimore, Md., now 
occupied by the Stoddard-Dayton Auto Company. H. S. 
Block, who has been manager of the branch, announces that 
he has arranged to purchase the Stoddard-Dayton company 
and will continue it as an agency. He will move to new 
quarters as the present building has been taken over by the 
branch of the Locomobile Company of America, T. W. 
Wilson, Jr., manager. 














Seven Cartercars just purchased by the Milwaukee Fire Department for use of the battalion chiefs 




















Baker A No. 1, vest-pocket edition of Baker electric 


Pope Director Resigns—Colgate Hoyt, of New York 
City, the banker, has resigned as a director of the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Promotion for Brown—Sales Manager Benson, of the 
Studebaker Corporation, announces the promotion of A. H. 
Brown, manager of the firm’s Spokane, Wash., branch, to be 
Northwestern sales manager for the company. 


Devault Joins Federal—A. L. Devault; formerly with the 
United States Tire Company in Detroit, Mich., has joined 
the forces of the Federal Rubber Manufacturing Company as 
manager of its prospective Detroit branch. 


Flatonia Club Elects Officers—The Flatonia Automobile 


Club, Flatonia, Tex., has elected the following officers: E. 
A. Arnim, president; F. W. Dusek, first vice-president; Hy 
Hurr, secretary; C. P. Thompson treasurer. 


Hospital Buys Truck—The Boston, Mass., branch of the 
State Hospital has discarded its horse-drawn equipment and 
has installed one of the General Vehicle Company’s electric 
machines to carry supplies to and from the hospital. 


Land Company Establishes Club—The Bellevue High- 
lands Company, Gadsden, Ala., has taken. over 253 acres of 
land on the top of Lookout Mountain for the purpose of 
establishing an amusement park and automobile club. 


Smith Appointed Distributor—L. D. Smith has been ap- 
pointed distributor for New York State of the O’Neil Tire 
Protector Company, which has established its state office 
and service station at 1056 Main street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Barnes Moon Publicity Manager—The rapid expansion of 
the business of the Moon Motor Car Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has necessitated the appointment of a new advertising 
and publicity manager, Walter C. Barnes, of Springfield, Ill. 

Miller Heads Cole Branch—F. P. Miller will have charge 
of the factory branch of the Cole Motor Car Company, In- 


dianapolis, Ind., which is soon to be established in Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Miller will be the Michigan distributor for Cole 
cars. 


Crooks has 
American Loco- 
Mr. Crooks. 


Crooks Alco City Sales Manager—Fred A. 
been appointed city sales manager of the 


motive Works for New York City. previous ‘to 
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his appointment, was connected with the New York sales 


department. 

Van Wagner’s Detroit Office—The E. B. Van Wagner 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., has opened a sales 
office in Detroit, Mich., for handling the business in finished 
metal castings and die-cast bearings in the Middle West. 
Harry C. McCallum, Jr., will have charge of the Detroit 
office. 

Bill to Manage Tudhope—Harry Bill, formerly general 
manager of the Metzger Motor Car Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has become general manager of the Tudhope Motor 
Car Company, Orillia, Ont., which makes the Everitt car 
in the Dominion. He takes with him Joseph Gardham as 
factory manager. 


Syracuse Association Takes Joy-Ride—The members of 


the Syracuse Automobile Dealers’ Association, Syracuse 
N. Y., took a number of their friends on their annual joy- 
ride recently, the destination being Trenton Falls. The 


route covered 150 miles and the run embraced some of the 
most picturesque scenery in the state. 


Klaxet on the Market—The contest for the naming of 
the new Klaxon horn conducted by the Lovell-McConnell 
Manufacturing Company, Newark, N. J., has been brought 
to a close, the winning name being Klaxet. Several per- 
sons submitted this appellation, but H. I. Stengel, Spring 
Lake, N. J., was the first, entitling him to the award of $100. 


Canadian Baker Company—The Baker Motor Vehicle 
Company of Canada, Ltd., was recently organized at a meet- 
ing in Walkerville, Ont. The following officers were elected: 
Jiram H. Walker, Walkerville, president; J. J. Coburn, 
Walkerville, secretary; W. C. H. Burnett, Detroit, treasurer; 
R. C. Norton, Cleveland, vice-president. It is the intention 
of this company to start operations immediately and it 
hopes to be able to build both pleasure and commercial elec- 
tric vehicles in the near future. The company will manu- 
facture the models now being made by the Baker Motor 
Vehicle Company, Cleveland, O. 











Automobile Incorporations 


AUTOMOBILES AND PARTS 


Brooktyn, N. Y.—Dunham Auto Company; 
neennee. Incorporators: Frank Dunham, 
Apfel. 

Burrato, N. Y.—Mason B. Hatch, 
engage in the automobile business. Incorporators: Mason B. Hatch, Isabel 
W. Hatch, John M. Chipman. 

Campen, N. J.—Auto Distributers, Ltd.; capital, $200,000; to conduct a 
general automobile business, comprising the manufacture and sale of motor 
cars. Incorporators: F. H. Hansell, I. C. Clow, John A, McPeak. 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Triumph Motor Car Company; capital, $75,000; 
facture automobiles. Ircorporator: Gerald Christopher. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Brown Commercial Car Company; capital, $100,000; 
to manufacture freight automobiles. Incorporators: W. H. Brown, Carl H. 
Wallerich and others. 

MemPHis, TENN.—Scott Motor Company; capital, $10,000; to engage in 
the automobile business. Incorporators: Scott, W. H. Hayler, 
i Hunt. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Hager Motor Car Company; capital, $5,000: to deal 
in automobiles. Incorporators: L. S. Hager, J. W. Hager, R. T. Pitman. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Southwestern Motor Car Distributing Company; capi- 
tal, $56,000; to conduct an automobile sales business. Incorporators: J. W. 
Bondurant, M. S. Bruce, G. C. Love, T. B. Crenshaw, H. J. Reiner, P. H. 
Phelan, Jr. 

Newark, N. J.—Warwick Motors Company; capital, $125,000; to con- 
duct an automobile engineering business. Incorportaors: James D. Necel, E. 
Orton Woodruff, Merton E. Hidden. 

Newark, N. y.—w. S. Motor Truck Manufacturing Company; 
$300,000; to ee automobile trucks. Incorporators: J. 
©. Hs. Tebbetts, L. T. Fetzer. 

OweENsrnoro, Ky.—Ames Motor Car Company; 
facture automobiles. Incorporators: F. Ames, G. W. 
Robins. 

St. Lovrs, Mo.—Superior Chicopee Motor Company; 
to manufacture and deal in’ automobiles. 
George C. Ward, Harry C. Carr. 

Westrietp, N. J.—Darby Sane Car Company; 


$15,000; 


to dea] in 
ow Carmadella, Charles L. 


capital, 


Incorporated; capital, $20,000; to 


to manu- 


capital, 
Toods, 


capital, $100,000; to manu- 


Yeoman, H. A 


$15,000; 


Burns, 


capital, 
Incorporators: 


capital, $25,000; to engage 


in the manufacture of automobiles. Incorporators: Levy Douglas Darby, 
Harry C. Darby, Aaron B. Darby. 


GARAGES AND ACCESSORIES 


Cincinnati, O.—Acme Motor Delivery Company; 
operate an express business. Incorporators: W. E 
S. P. Sutphin, Davis Wachmann, J. B. Minor. 


capital, $15,000: to 
Minor, F. L. Allen, 
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News of the Garages 


= AMPTON Beach Garage—F. L. Bristol, of Portsmouth, 
N. H., has opened a large garage at Hampton Beach, 
one of fhe big summer resorts of New Hampshire. 


Holgate Garage Being Enlarged—W. Hustwiler & Sons, 
proprietors of the Holgate Auto Garage, Holgate, O., are 
constructing a large concrete addition to their building. 


For 300-Foot Garage—The Colonial Motor Company, 
Baltimore, Md., is having plans prepared by the West Con- 
struction Company for a garage to be built in North avenue. 


Watertown’s First Garage—The F. H. Bronson building 
near the Taft School, at Watertown, Conn., has been fitted up 
by Charles Sherwood for a public garage, the first one 
opened in the town. 


Buick Rochester. Company. Expands—The Rochester, 
N. Y., salesroom and garage of the Buick Motor Sales 
Company has been removed to 102 State street owing to in- 
crease of business. 


Harrisburg Garage Ad?s Space—Schriver Bros., who have 
been conducting the Mt. Pleasant Garage on Thompson 
street, Harrisburg, Pa., have taken over the East End Auto- 
mobile Company Garage. 

Big Garage for Overland Branch—The Northwestern 
Overland Company, Minneapolis, Minn., is having plans 
drawn for a branch building to handle the Overland car, 
much larger than its present quarters. 

Milford Garage Fire—Leaking gasoline set blazing by a 
lighted lantern used by workmen caused a loss of several 
thousand dollars and destroyed two motor cars in the ga- 
rage of Nelson F. Huff, at Milford, Mass., last week. 

Bristol, Conn., Garage—The Barker Automobile Com- 
pany of Bristol, Conn., has given out the contracts for its 
new garage on Riverside avenue, which is to be a brick 
structure, one story high, with dimensions 100 by 60 feet. 

Wedge Adds to Facilities—Plans have been prepared for 
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Automobile Incorporations 


CLEVELAND, O.—King Valveless Auto Whistle Company; capital, $25,000; 
to marufacture automobile accessories of all kinds. Incorporators: Delroy 
— Orville C. Snyder, George H. Burrows, R. E. McMasters, C. J. 

owr‘e. 

Detroit, Micu.—Young Electric Company; capital, $50,000; to manu- 
facture storage batteries. Incorporators: Philip Young, C. F. Tomlinson, 
G. W. Caverly, J. L. Marcero. 

Grafton, W, Va.—Grafton Garage Company; to conduct a garage and 
repair business. Incorporators: Henry J. Pracht, H. D. Comerford, Albert 
Kunst, J. W. Yates, C. Lee Reynolds. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Indianapolis Tire Company; capital, $30,000; to 
manufacture automobile tires. Incorporators: A. A. McKain, E. J. Holliday, 
A. C. Ayres. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Jenney Electric Starter Company; capital, $300,000; 
to manufacture electric self-starters for automobiles and all other kinds 
of gas engines. Incorporators: Charles D. Jenney, William L. Taylor, 
Russell Willson. ; 

Jackson, Micu.—Jackson Rim Company; capital, $100,000; to manufac- 
ture automobile rims. Incorporators: Otis W. Mott, Winthrop Withington, 
Mark Merriman. 

New Brunswick, N. J.—Consolidated Auto Supply Stores; ‘ capital, 
$1,000,000, to deal in automobiles, suppl‘es and accessories. Incorporators: 
B. F. Hardesty, A. W. Dennen, S. A. Ross. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Palace Garage Company; capital, $5,000; to conduct 
a garage and repair shop. Incorporators: Elmo Sanders, G. Mass, Ida Dick. 

New York City.—Essenkay Sales Company; capital, $100,000; to deal 
in a tire-fi'ling material. Incorporators: Henry S. Young, Byron F. Abbott, 
William C. Oliver, 

New York Crty.—Fifty-second Street Auto Repair Company; capital, 
$2,000; to engage in the repair business. Incorporators: Arthur Williams, 
Jr., Harold Matzinger, Anna H. Darrs. 

New York City.—International Auto-Lamp Manufacturing Company; 
capital, $300,000; to manufacture automobile lamps and lighting system 
accessories. Incorporators: Hyman Agar, Nathan Agar, Thomas Cun- 
ningham. 

New York City—Far Rockaway Cab Company; capital, $25,000; to 
conduct an automobile taxicab business. Incorporators: Edwin Somme- 
rich, Joseph L. Steinman, Arthur Behal. 

PtymoutH, Mass.—Plymouth Garage & Machine Shop Company: capital, 
$10,000; tc conduct a garage and repair shop business. Incorporators: 
Adoniram J. Smith, Ruth E. Kingan. 


CHANGES OF CAPITAL 


Curicaco, Irt.—Automobile Owners’ Association; capital, decreased from 
$100,000 to $50,000. 
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a large addition to the sales agency and garage of the 
Wedge Company, at Sixth and Marietta streets, Zanesville, 
Ohio. The addition will be of brick 105 by 50 feet and two 
stories high. 


South Carolina Garage—O. H. Wienges has purchased a 
site in St. Matthews, S. C., with a 90-foot frontage, and will 
erect a building. A portion of the structure will be equipped 
as a garage and occupied by the Wienges & Culler Auto- 
mobile Company. 


Etchell Garage Completed—The new garage of the Etchell 
Automobile Company at Five Points, Biddeford, Me., is now 
completed, giving the company a capacity for 25 cars. It 
is so located on two streets that cars may be driven directly 
through the building. 


Plans for Orphans’ Outing—Plans are being made by the 
motor Club of Harrisburg for the annual orphans’ outing at 
Hershey Park on Friday, August 2. Last year the motor 
club inaugurated the: annual orphans’ day outing and took 
over 300 children to Hershey Park. 


Springfield, Mass., Garage—One of the best garages in 
Springfield, Mass., has just been completed on Worthington 
street, in the center of the motor district, for R. A. McKee. 
It is two stories high, but the foundations are such that 
additional floors may be added from time to time. 


Nashua Garage Company Incorporated—The City Garage 
Company has been incorporated at Nashua, N. H., by George 
L. Erb, who is president and treasurer, with John K. Martin 
as manager. The new company has purchased the garage 
and repair business of the City Carriage Company. 

Transform Stable Into Garage—Columbus, O., is to have 
a large new garage to be located at the southwest corner 
of Third and Rich streets, in a large structure formerly used 
as stables for the Peruna Company. H. A. Sells and J. R. 
Clancy have taken a long-term lease on the property and 
the work of remodeling into an up-to-date garage is being 
pushed rapidly. The concern will be known as the Capitol 
Garage and Storage Company. It is expected to operate a 
taxicab business also. Mr. Sells will be in charge of the 
business and Mr. Clancy in charge of the mechanical end. 

















Rear view of Schacht motor patrol used by Hamilton, Ont., police 
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New Automobile Agencies 


PLEASURE CARS 





Place Car Agent 
Alexis, Ill.......sscees DE Sicccaees W. A. McKnight. 
Ps Sc seecaccnsed ON Atlanta Auto. Sales Co., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md........... ee re ar Square Deal Auto Co. 
Oe a, i gaa W. A. Struve. 
Boston, Mass aes | Henderson ......... James A. Binney. 
Bridgeton, N. J......... Sa. | whawaakoe aac W. Middleton Sheppard. 
Chicago, Til a eicmaeeu- au R-C-H aeelea ead Chas. E. Hammerly. 
Cimetmmati, O.....cccves OO eee Peerless Motor Sales Co. 
See OS eee Gwinn Sales Co. 
Davenport, Ia..........4 Pe accnchaneata Newman Machine Co. 
SS Se eee ML. o5.Ae Haein giaaren Davenport Auto Co. 
Davenport, Ia.......... RENN Hanson Auto Co. 
Des Moines, Ia......... oo ere Sears Auto Co. 
Grundy Centre, la...... Henderson A. C. Schafer. 
Beeeereee, COMM. is cccce WED cece -. H. W. Yeager. 
Kansas City, Mo....... National , .. H. F. Sumin. 
Kent, O........-.eeee. PEE, eeKeces ..- J. A. Ewing & A. R. Atkins. 
Kingston, N. Y | ... Ulster Garage. 
adttlc Rock, Ark......0+M&rMon ....cccccceee G. L. Omohundro. 
Los Angeles, Cal... .- Henderson J. W. Wilcox. 
Mattoon, IIll...... SE, i coun enee Mattoon Refrigerating Co. 
Missouli, Mont BIQMGESSON cc cccccce J. Deakin. 
BEORte, AlBe occ es occ ve SQUGODOKES. 60. cccnss Bloch Brothers. 
Montreal, Que.......... OS Re eee DeVaux Motor Co. 
Montreal, Que.. | er DeVaux Motor Co. 
Mount Sterling, O...... > SRS H. Clay McKee & Sons. 
SS 3 eee re City Garage Co. 
New G iasgow, Be Se ccce Ge ccccsncsecse meweee leeter Ga. ted 
a ae Se, >. eer Niagara Falls Auto Transit 
oO. 
Northampton, Mass..... EM, shares asie ace We ain T. J. Collins. 
CORSENS, BERo ccs cece ccs sccrccsceseoe F. M. Cole. 
Philadelphia, Pa........ Henderson ......... qameen Motor Sales Co. 
San Antonio, Tex....... i eer awton Motors Co. 
San Benito, Tex........ Henderson ......... Whittlesley Garage & Ma- 
; , chine Co. 
San Francisco, Cal..... Henderson ......... Bennheim-Moore Motor Car 
oO. 
me See ae Rescccsws NE pecese Haawas G. A. Besosa. 
Shamokin, Pa.......... eee Geo. W. Turner. 
at. Louis, Mo......s00% Henderson ......... Model Auto & Sales Co. 
i MO, BaP cccencvua a) 7 Sr Weber Imp. Co. 
Strasburg, Iil........... ae nee John Bauer, Jr. 
PO Wa. apace Paige-Detroit .......Charles G. Hanna. 
Toronto, er eres Chadburn & Hunt. 
Toronto, ECR Te OS er Bowveur & Son. 
a oronto, Ree Norwalk ........... Matheson Automobile Co. 
Washington, D. C.......Henderson ......... Matheson Motor Co. 
, ee ree FROMGOTOON ccc ccccce Blackhawk Auto Co. 
eRe, CR oc scemeeas eee F. S. Evans. 
ELECTRIC CARS 
Miemtreasl, Owe. ccceceves EY wisicncawand DeVaux Motor Co. 
BOBO, Qivccccvcvesess Serer Charles P. Landman. 
COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
semipoore, nig EC... EER Square Deal Auto Co. 
Ci Mllbre canewean See Cochrane Motor Sales Co, 
_ am Bie cisccosnes ee” PP rrerre rrr J-A-R Motor Co. 
Washington, D, C....... WOOGE beds vcucweds Empire Autobile Repair Co. 
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Motor Fire Apparatus 


KRON Adds to Fire Equipment—The Board of Control 

of Akron, O., has awarded the contract for a piece of 

motor-driven fire apparatus to the Webb Motor Fire Ap- 
paratus Company of Indiana at $8,200 


Camden, N. J., Energetic Buyer—The city of Camden, 
N. J., has bought three Studebaker roadsters equipped with 
chemical apparatus for its fire department. The three new 
vehicles are to constitute a flying squadron. 


Add Another Life-Saving Car—Springfield, Mass., has 
added a second life-saving car to its fire department equip- 
ment, the order being filled by the Knox Company, of that 
city, that has built all the motor apparatus used by the Spring- 
field fire department. 


Chelsea Orders Fire Apparatus—At a recent meeting the 
Chelsea, Mass., Board of Aldermen appropriated $5,900 
for the purchase of a combination motor chemical and hose 
wagon for the fire department and $3,600 for a combination 
automobile ambulance and patrol wagon for the police de- 
partment. 

Minneapolis Buys Fire Engine—The Minneapolis Fire De- 
partment Committee has recommended the purchase of a 
Nott Fire Engine Company pumping engine, made in Min- 
neapolis. It is a motor engine also. The machine is said to 
have passed efficiency standards set by the city in the last 
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few weeks’ tests. The engine was contracted for in March at 
$6,500. 

Albany Department Progresses Slowly—Fire Chief Bridge- 
ford, of the Albany, N. Y., department, is planning to 
purchase within a few months several motor tractors similar 
to the one now in use in the Schenectady department. Chief 
Bridgeford intends to motorize the Albany department later 
on, but for the present he believes the tractors ought to in- 
crease materially the efficiency of Albany’s fire system. 


Car Economy Makes Firehouse Possible—When John 
Lennon, Son & Company submitted to the Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., Board of Fire Commissioners their bid of $9,180 for 
the construction of the new Highland avenue firehouse, 
gloom reigned among the fire officials, as it was too steep, 
but when Chief Utz discovered he had saved $225 on his 
automobile the story was different and the contract was 
awarded. 


Niagara Falls Buys Combination Wagon—The new motor 
combination police patrol ambulance, costing $3,500, was de- 
livered to the Niagara Falls, N. Y., police department last 
week, The machine is a Haynes, the chassis section being 
built at Kokomo, Ind., while the Henry Brunn Company, of 
Buffalo, made the body. The patrol will seat ten people, 
and with all accessories of an ambulance contains first 
aid paraphernalia. 

Davenport Motorizes Department—Convinced of the 
economy and efficiency of motor fire-fighting apparatus, 
Davenport, Iowa, has decided to dispense with the old-style 
horse-drawn apparatus and will purchase from the Seagrave 
Company, Columbus, O., an 80-horsepower motor tractor, 
which will be used in propelling the aerial trucks, an 80- 
horsepower combination hook, ladder and hose car and a 
special city service motor hose wagon. 


St. Paul Fire Brigade News—The St. Paul salvage corps 
recently put in operation a salvage corps wagon furnished 
by the Woldref-Odell Motor Car Company, costing $6,250 
It was made up of a body built by the Mitsch & Heck 
Wagon Company, of St. Paul, after plans by the superin- 
tendent of the corps, and Manager J. H. Segraves, of the 
motor company, and set on a Pierce-Arrow six chassis. The 
weight is 5,000 pounds. The car will carry five men, two 
tanks and fifty covers. 


San Francisco to Motorize Department—The complete 
motorization of the San Francisco Fire Department at an early 
date will come as a result of the test made by the fire commis- 
sioners recently. It this test it was demonstrated conclusively 
that the motor-driven apparatus far outranked the horse-drawn 
apparatus in efficiency, and that in the case of ordinary fires the 
flames would often be extinguished by the motor apparatus be- 
fore it would be possible for the horses and their heavy engines 
to arrive on the scene. Many of the smaller California Cities 
and towns have long boasted motor-driven apparatus. San Ber- 
nardino has used the motor wagons for several years and a num- 
ber of the cities of Southern California early took this modern 
type of fire fighter. 


























Victor chemical and hose wagon now in use In Colorado City 
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Bird’s-eye view of the 14!4-acre plant of the Electric Storage Battery Company of Philadelphia 


tric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia, has a 

floor-space of 14 I-4 acres, its entire capacity being 
devoted to the manufacture of storage batteries and acces- 
sory battery apparatus. The Exide battery made by the 
company is especially designed for use on gasoline cars, 
other types being made for electric car use. The building 
shown at the right of the above picture is a recent addition 
to the plant. It is 300 feet long, 115 feet wide and six stories 
high, with a one-story triangular extension 80 feet by 120 
feet. 


Br Storage Battery Factory—The plant of the Elec- 


Reading Garage Changes Hands—H. F. Machmer and W. 
S. Degler have formed a partnership and will conduct the 
Riegel Garage. 


Chalmers Wants to Build Now—The Chalmers Motor 
Company, Detroit, Mich., has approved plans for the erec- 
tion of a new four-story factory building costing $75,000. 


Timken Axle to Erect Factory.—A new factory is to be 
built for the Timken-Detroit Axle Company by Nettleton 
& Weaver, of the same city. The building is to cost 
$45,000. 


New Penn Plant Starts Work—The new factory of the 
Penn Motor Car Company, New Castle, Pa., was put into 
full operation last week, work having been started in all de- 
partments so that car shipments can begin at an early date. 


Willys-Gramm Plant Enlarging—The Lima, O., branch of 
the Willys-Gramm Motor Truck Company is to be en- 
larged in the near future. The plans for the addition and 
alterations have not yet been completed, but some definite 
announcement is expected within the next month. 


New Pennsylvania Iron Center—The Eagan-Rogers Steel 
& Iron Company, Crum Lynne, Pa., representing a new in- 
dustry for that section, has just started manufacturing 
operations. This company manufactures castings and 
small automobiles. The plant employs 200 men. 


Moving Into Corbin Plant—P. & F. Corbin are now mov- 
ing the machinery for their door-check department into the 
building formerly used to manufacture the Corbin motor 
cars at New Britain, Conn. The space thus vacated at the 
main plant will allow the manufacture of the company’s 
other lines. 


New Company in Maine—The Auto-Cart Company has 
been organized in Maine to build commercial vehicles at 
Hallowell, and it has the financial support of the leading 
business men of that city, also of Augusta, Gardiner and 
other Maine cities. Work will be commenced shortly on 
the vehicles. 


Minneapolis Dealer Constructs Building—The Mitchell 
and Flanders electric representative in Minneapolis, F. E. 
Murphy Automobile Company, has had plans drawn for a 
building 100 by 137 feet, which is to be erected at Thirteenth 
street and Hennepin avenue. The building will be of brick 
and reinforced concrete and three stories high. Its cost 
will be $60,000. 


Niagara Factory on the Way—Plans and specifications 
for the factory buildings of the Niagara Gasoline Motor 
Company, which concern has decided to locate at Dunkirk, 
N. Y., have been completed and work on the new structures 
will be started in a few days. The company decided to 
locate here if a $50,000 stock subscription could be raised by 
local citizens and the amount of $46,000 already has been 
raised. 


New American Plant Completed—The American Motors 
Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., maker of the American 
Underslung cars, has just completed a three-story brick 
and steel addition to their plant No. 2. This new building 
is one of the handsomest and best lighted factory build- 
ings in the city. It is of absolutely fireproof construction 
and is entirely inclosed with glass. The building is 85 by 
120 feet, providing about 30,000 feet of floor-space. This 
will give about 100,000 feet of floor-space at plant No. 2. 
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English Reciprocating Valve-Grinding Tool: Adjustable and Lockable Valve Lifter: 
Sanitary Eve Protector: Battery Switch for Other Than Dual Magnetos; 
Spark-Plug With Visible Gap in Porcelain 


Valve Repairing Tools 
N ingenious valve grinder devised in England is shown in 
A Fig. 1. It is the product of Brown Brothers, Ltd., Great 
Eastern street, London, E. C. This machine is named 
the Warrow reciprocating valve grinder and is operated by the 
rotation of the handle H. The inner end of this handle or crank 
carries the part B which is shaped along almost half its circum- 
ference as a bevel gear. This gear, when rotated by the handle 
H, alternately engages the pinions P1 and P2 which are unit with 
the spindle S; the latter is held in place by the grip G. As the 
faces of the bevel pinions P1 and P2 are opposed, their alternate 
engagement with B imparts rotation in two alternate directions 
to the spindle which engages the valve, so that the latter is moved 
through half a revolution twice to every full turn of the 
handle H. 

The second tool shown in Fig. 1 is the valve lifter of the 
Wright Wrench & Forging Company, Canton, O. This tool con- 
sists of two prongs P and Pt, the latter being fulcrumed on 
the former at F. Pr carried a movable jaw J which may be 
locked along any point of the short arm of the prong. In op- 
eration, the bifurcated ends of the short arms of both prongs 
are placed around the valve stem and lifter stem as in Fig. 1, 
while the long arms, instead of being parallel, form an acute 
angle at A. By compressing the long arms till they are paral- 
lel the valve spring is compressed and the lifting tool may be 
locked in this position by means of the locking hook L holding 
the two long arms together. The valve lifter is made of drop- 
forged, case-hardened steel and made small and strong, so as to 
be adaptable to almost any type of valve. 


Silk Gauze Lined Eye-Shield 


The Leasure sanitary type of eye and nose protector, Fig. 2, 
is made by the Sanitary Sales Company, Bradford, Pa. It is a 
simple and light construction of one sheet of transparent ma- 
terial shaped to cover eyes and nose, which is fitted at its lower 
side with a piece of silk gauze, while the upper end partially 
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Fig. 1—Warrow reciprocating grinder and Cummings valve lifter 





covers the forehead. A smooth elastic band which is fastened 
around the head in the same way as ordinary goggles serves to 
attach the shield. The protector is designed to safeguard the 
eyes and the exposed parts of the face more thoroughly than 
is the case with ordinary goggles. 


Foster Self-Starting Switch 


A switch which permits the use of a self-starter requiring a 
battery for starting a motor equipped with other than a dual 
magneto is made by the Foster Appliances and Specialities Com- 
pany, 146 West Fifty-sixth street, New York City. This switch 
is used in connection with an induction coil, both being illus- 
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Fig. 2—Leasure light sanitary goggles and nose protector 


trated in Fig. 5. The wiring system is shown in Fig. 4. The 
switch is of the kick-type appearance, but is preferably oper- 
ated by hand. When the handle H is at either position marked 
M, the switch permits the magneto current to pass through it; 
but if the handle is in the central position B, a battery current 
is sent through the switch and thence to the distributer and the 
spark-plugs. When the motor is running, the switch handle is 
in either of the end positions M, and when, after rest, the motor 
is to be started on its acetylene self-starter, a quantity of acety- 
lene is admitted to the cylinders, after which the handle is 
moved with moderate speed from one position M to the other. 
In this way the battery is put on for just long enough to pro- 
duce one or two sparks in the cylinders, after which the mag- 
neto takes up the ignition work. 

Fig. 5 (III) shows the back of the switch with connecting 
pieces C1 and C2, which serve to connect the switch to the mag- 
net. When this is done, the magneto attachment is put in 
place. To do this, the magneto bridge connecting the magneto 
terminals is removed, after which the contact nut on the collec- 
tor is unscrewed and replaced by the attachment so that the 
horizontal contact (G in Fig. 4) points away from the magneto. 
Then the three terminal screws on the periphery of the switch 
casing are connected as follows: Looking on the back of the 
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switch, the left-hand upper contact S3 is connected to the sec- 
ondary lead coming from the coil, the right-hand upper contact 
S2 to the ground and the central contact Si at the bottom of 
the switch to the primary lead from the coil. 

The construction of the switch is shown in Fig. 5, (III) to (V), 
(III) being the back of the instrument which is made of an in- 
sulator substance having the appearance of red hard rubber. The 
inside of the insulator casing is seen at (V), the two ends of 
each contacts Cr and C2 projecting through the back, but being 
separated by the insulator substance on the inside. When the 
handle H is in either position M, the copper contact D (IV) 
connects the upper point of C1 to the lower point of C2 (V) or 
vice versa, so that the current flowing from the collector to the 
distributer of the magneto can pass through the switch. When 
the handle is put into the position B, the magneto current is in- 
terrupted, but the secondary current coming from the coil 
passes through the switch to the magneto attachment and 
thence to the distributer. The battery currents, primary and 
secondary, take the following paths: The battery primary cur- 
rent enters at S1, passes through the spring-fitted plunger P 
resting on it, then into the contact C3 driven into the insulation 
and grounded on the metal part M. From the casing the cur- 
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Fig. 3—Jeffery-Dewitt visible spark-plug and component parts 


rent flows through the spring S4 to contact S3 and thence to the 
ground, returning to the battery. The secondary current lead L 
from the induction coil is attached to the contact S3, and when 
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Fig. 4—Wiring diagram showing connections with Foster switch 


the handle is in the central (battery) position, the contact C3 
which is connected to S3 through the insulator casing contacts 
with pin Pr (1V). Pr is in contact with pin P2 which pro- 
jects slightly out of the switch body K and rubs against the 
upper point of contact C1 which is connected to the magneto at- 
tachment. 

The induction coil, Fig. 5 (1) is of the conventional type, the 
binding posts being Q1-and Q2. V is the vibrator, which is a 
steel spring held in place at one end by the screw W, while the 
other end carries the vibrator contact piece which makes inter- 
mittent contact with the bridge Wr of the binding post Qr. The 
high-tension wire is shown at L. 


Jeffery-Dewitt Visible Plug 


The new spark-plug of the Jeffery-Dewitt company, 500 But- 
ler avenue, Detroit, Mich., is equipped with a visible spark gap 
in a circular opening of the porcelain, Fig. 3. This gap is formed 
by having the positive electrode shaped in two pieces, the upper 
one of which is rigidly secured to the terminal screw and is 
provided with a bolt thread near its upper end. This bolt is 
carried by a nut form of bearing, so that, by screwing the ter- 
minal screw in one direction or the other, the movable electrode 
portion is raised or lowered, increasing or decreasing the length 
of the visible spark gap G. The parts of the plug are shown 
in Fig. 3, S being the shell, B the bushing, I the insulating cord 
which separates it from the porcelain and M the metal cup which 
holds it in place thereon. 
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Fig. 5—Foster switch and parts: (1) Induction coil; (Il) Front of switch, showing appearance on dash; (III) Switch body and moving 


contact; (IV) Back of switch casing with magneto contacts; (V) Inside and front of open switch casing 
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springs contained in spoke cylinders and a double rim. 

The wheel described in this patent consists of a hub H, 
Fig. 1, a series of spokes carried by the same and consisting of 
cylinders C and a rim composed of an outer portion O and an 
inner one I. The longitudinal axes of the Minders are out of 
alignment with the wheel radii. In the cylinders, plungers P 
are positioned and spaced from the hub ends by coiled springs. 
The inner rim portion I is secured to the cylinder ends, and a 
series of bowed springs S is in place between inner and outer 
rims; to these springs the ends E of each alternate plunger stem 
is secured, while the other plunger stems are secured to the 


A UTOMOBILE Wheel—Operating on the elasticity of 
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in the movable jaw. A pawl operating lever L serves to make the 
pawl prevent the movement of the jaw in one or the other direc- 
tion. 

No. 1,032,580—to Edward H. Anderson, Durham, Me. Granted 
July 16, 1912; filed March 6, 1912. 

Automobile Bumper or Fender—In which shock is absorbed 
by springs coiled around arms which slide in guides. 

The subject matter of this patent, a spring-operated bumper, 
is shown in Fig. 3. The bumper consists of a bumper bar B at- 
tached to arms A, which slide in guides G, springs S being 
coiled around the portion of A, which is outside of the guides 
G. The guides are adjustably secured to side bars S1 of the 

chasssis, being protected on clamps C. 
















No. 1,032,690—to Allan L. McGregor, 
Chicago, Ill. Granted July 16, 1912; 
filed November 13, IQII. 

Automobile Controlling Mechanism 
—Which provides for moving all four 
road wheels in steering the car. 

This patent describes a controlling 
mechanism for self-propelled vehicles, 
composed of steering levers S1 and S2 
connected to steer front and rear road 
















wheels respectively. The steering gear 
is so constructed as to actuate the front 
and rear steering. The construction 
also including means for imparting 
movement to levers S1 before doing the 
same to S2. 

No. 1,032,934—to Bennett J. Patrick, 
Brookfield, Mo. Granted July 16, 1912; 





















Fig. 1—Calta wheel. Fig. 2—Anderson monkey wrench. 
center of bowed spring T. The ends T are slidable on springs S. 

No. 1,032,877—to James W. Calta, Platte, S. D. Granted July 
16, 1912; filed December 29, 1911. 

Lockable Monkey Wrench—The movable jaw is equipped 
with a pawl engaging a ratchet face on the shank. 

This patent refers to a monkey wrench, Fig. 2, consisting of a 
shank S and two jaws J mounted on it, one of which is fixed 
and the other movable. A portion of the shank face is shaped 
as a ratchet which is adapted to be engaged by a pawl P mounted 


Fig. 3—McGregor bumper 





filed November 16, I9gII. 

Rotary Valve Construction—A ro- 
tary cone valve adaptable for connecting two sets of passageways. 

An illustration of the valve referred to in this patent is seen 
in Fig. 5. The construction includes a casing C which has two 
sets of ports, P P and Q Q, opening in transverse planes. The 
ports of one set are in vertical alignment with those of the other. 
A rotary closure R capable of connecting co-ordinate parts is 
mounted in the casing C. 

No. 1,032,649—to John G. Bieniek, Chicago, III. 
16, 1912; filed July 5, 1911. 


Granted July 
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Fig. 4—Patrick automobile controlling mechanism. 


Fig. 5—Bieniek rotary valve 
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